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Perfection at Last! 


To the 


“Old Reliable” 


has fallen the honor of making the FIRST and ONLY 
PERFECT score which has ever been made in an All-day 
Tournament. 


At Spirit Lake, Iowa, August 6, 1902. 

No. Targets15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20—200 

ccs ow 15 15 20 15 15 2 15 15 2 15 15 20—200 
The above score was made by 


Mr. Fred Gilbert with a 


Parker Gun.;} 


Send for Catalogue. 


PARKER BROTHERS, Meriden, Conn. 
New York Salesroom, 32 Warren St. oad 
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UNITED STATES GOVERN MENT SOLD 200,000 
Guns, Revolvers, Swords, etc., to Francis Banner- 
man, 579 Broadway, N. Y. Catalogue, 1,000 illus- 
trations, free. 





Are a prime necessity to sportsmen, 
yachtmen and canoeists, 


The Marble Waterproof } 
Safety Match Box 


is allthat the name implies; handsome, 
durable, absolutely waterproof, and § 
holds enough matches to keep a man in § 
fire and smokes a week. 

Price 50 cents. 
For sale by dealers everywhere, or 





ATTENTION, SPORTSMEN! 


If you shoot a Rifle, Pistol or 
Shot-Gun, you’ll make a Bull’s 
Eye by sending three 2c. stamps 
for the Ideal Hand book ‘‘P,” 
126 pages FREE. The latest En ‘ 

of Arms, Powders, Shot and Bullets. | perp eee” gg 
Mention Sports Afield. Address— im §=6W.. L. MARBLE, GLADSTONE. MICH. | 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., 8 R Street, ao lirs 
New Haven, Conn. S| - sain 
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Marble’s D k t K if 

Safety OCKE hire 
r something better in the way of a hunting knife. Not merely better 
wake old eueatiable kind, but far and away the BEST folding hunting knife 
made—equal in quality to our celebrated Ideal Hunting Knives, and one of the 
latest and best of the Marble Tricks. It has a five-inch blade which folds into 
a four-inch handle. When the knife is open the blade locks so firmly that no 
mischance can cause it to close. It is as rigid as a one-piece knife. When it 
is closed it may be carried in the pocket or at the belt. It is not a ram- 
shackle toy, but a thoroughly dependable knife, which will never fail in the 
hour of need. It is hand tested and hand made from the very best steel— 
tempered to stand the hard knocks of field service, beautifully finished and 
it bears the ** MARBLE” guarantee of quality. The price is $4.00. Get 

one from your dealer or direct from makers. Send for catalogue ‘* B” 


Marble Safety Axe Go., 


Gladstone, Mich., 
U.S.A. 























THE AUSTIN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


‘“ ** Our new Black Powder Shells are ready for distribution to the 
CRACK SHOT. trade. They are quite the nicest out, combining excellence 
with beauty. They are also guaranteed by the makers. 





‘“*FLASH’? Is the name of our new Smokeless Shells. They, too, are neat in ap- 
—_————_ pearance and good, besides are not very expensive. Also guaranteed. 





Both Black and Smokeless are sold through the jobbing trade. 


AUSTIN POWDER CO. 


CLEVELAND. 
AND 


J. L. WHITE, Mgr., 
Security Building, - St. Louis, Mo. 


HM will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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THE CHICAGO, 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 


RAILWAY. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTED TRAINS BETWEEN 


The Best 


}Shooting 


Chicago, 
Des Moines, sig 
Sioux City, ° ° 
Omaha. 
Chicago, ] « ] [\ (J 
Milwaukee, 
St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, in the World 
Chicago, 
Marquette, is to be had along the line of the 
Houghton, ...Canadian Pacific Railway.... 
Calumet. 


Equipment and Service Unequaled. 


Time tables, maps and information 
furnished on application to 


F. A. Miuuzr, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 


For detailed information and Fishing and Shoot- 
ing Guide, write e 


A. C. SHAW, 
General Agent Passenger Dept., 


228 South Clark St., 
Chicago. 














HUNTING AND FISHING GROUNDS 


Of Colorado and Utah possess attractions for the sportsman which are unsur- 
passed in America, and are most conveniently reached by the 


Denver & Rio Grande 
414 Rio Grande Western 





The forests which cover so large a portion of these 
states are the natural covert for Eik, Deer, Ante- 
lope, Rocky Mountain Sheep, Mountain Lion, Wolf 
and Bear, as well as a variety of small game; while y \ 4s 
the streams and lakes, in countless number, are 
teeming with Mountain Trout. The sportsmen who 
select the mountains of Colorado or Utah are always 
sure of a hearty welcome in the neighboring towns, where outfits 
can be obtained suitable for their needs. If you are contemplating 
a trip, let us send ycu information in regard to hunting, fishing and 
camping grounds and our beautiful illustrated booklets, free. 





S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent, 
Denver, Colorado. 





It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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City el 








Queen 
and Crescent 
Route | 


In Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, i 
Mississippi, North and South Caro- 
lina, Louisiana and Florida. 


























Chicago and Florida Special carries through 
sleepers from Chicago, Cleveland and Pittsburg 
daily, except Sunday. Detroit and Toledo, 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. Solid 
Pullman train leaves Cincinnati at 9:15 p. m. 
daily, except Sunday, to St. Augustine. Din- 
ing and Observation Cars. Three trains to 
Florida and two for New Orleans. Write for 
printed matter and rates. 


W. C. RINEARSON, G. P. A., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 












THE BEST 


HUNTING: 





T cket Agent or address 


For illustrated Pamph- 
parece oe full information { 

ply to your nearest q 
W. B. KNISKERN, Gen’! TINE 
Pass’r and Ticket Agent 
Cuicaco & NortH-WesTERN R’y, 
GHIGAGO, ILL. 





Fetch and Carry 


A Notable Work on 
Dog Training. 


By Bernard Waters. Price, $1. 


This work contains chapters on 
the Amateur Trainer; the Im- 
portance of Retrieving; the 
Natural Retriever; the Edu- 
cated Retriever; Implements 
and Commands; the Natural 
Method; the Force System; 
Seeking Dead and Wounded 
Birds; Incidental Train- 
ing; Wild Fowl Retriev- 
ing; the Irish Water 
Spaniel; the Chesapeake 
Bay Dog; Hand- 
ling Retrievers. 
The Dcg’s Men- 
tality and the Uses 
and Abuses of the 
Spike Collar are 
fally explained, 
The work is hand- 
























tains 134 pages. It 
should be in every 
“portsman’s library 


» SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 





If you have a Bird Dog, you 
need a copy of 


Amateur 
Trainer 


A plain, practical and concise, yet 
foe guide in the art of train- 
ng, handling and the correcting of 
fanite of the dog subservient to the 
gun afield. It is acknowledged by 
authorities and amateurs alike to be 
the most practical book 
on the subject now on 
the market. The author, 
Ed. F. Haberlien, is a 


The 


practical trainer of over thirty years’ experience and his 
system ranks high among trainers. 

The Sixth Edition is now ready. Revised and enlarged. 
Illustrated with portraits of the author and fifteen typical 
bird dogs. Price, paper cover, $1.00. Finely bound in 
cloth, $1.50. Sent on receipt of price by 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





{t will be a very great favor if you will- mention « Sports Afield” when writing advertiser, 
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WHIST 


Wie 
eam 


7.) 


Being the conventional leads of 
the modern scientific game as 
practiced by all of its masters 
with hints to beginners. A 
beautiful booklet of thirty-two 
pages, printed jin two colors, 
black and red, on enameled 
paper with the card arrange- 
ments appearing in their nat- 
ural colors. The cover is in 
three colors with a very attract- 
ive design on the title page. 
‘This isa work of interest to all 
whist players and will be sent 
to any address upon receipt of 
six cents in postage. 


c. L. STONE 


GEN'L PASSENGER AGENT 


Louisville & Nashville R. R. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 








Florida and the South 


Again the great 


Southern Railway 


Offers to the public unexcelled service to 
Florida and all Southern tourist points. 


Limited Trains, Elegant Sleeping, 
Parlor, Dining and Cafe Cars. 


“ THE FLORIDA LIMITED ” 


leaves Chicago daily in the evening, arriving Jacksonville 
the second morning, less than 35 hours en route—passin; 
through Cincinnati, Chattanooga, Atlanta, Macon an 
Jesup, and making connection at Jacksonville with trains 
for t and West Coast points in Florida. Pullman sleep- 
ers Chicago to Cincinnati and ris Pullman sleepers 
Cincinnati to Jacksonville ANOTHER LIMITED 
TRAIN leaves Chicago daily for Jacksonville in the morn- 
ing, passing through Cincinnati, Asheville and Savannah— 
a daylight ride through the famous Land of the Sky. Par- 
lor cars to Cincinnati and through sleepers from Cincinnati 
to Jacksonville. Arrive Jacksonville 9:15 a. m.—making 
connections for East and West Coast points in Florida. 
You can also go via St, Louis or Louisville. 


WINTER TOURIST TICKETS.. 


At Greatly Reduced Rates Now on Sale. 


For full particulars, see your nearest ticket agent 
or write or call on 


G.B. Allen, A.G.P.A., J. S.McCullough, N.W.P. A. 
8t. Louis, Mo. 225 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ills. 











lf You are Going 
Shooting or Fishing 


GRMRMGER THE 
Gitelx 
OUNTAIN 





ROUTE 


Reaches Direct from SL. Louis 
or Memphis 


THE BEST GROUNDS IN 
MISSOURI, ARKANSAS, 
LOUISIANA and TEXAS. 
HUNTERS’ RATES IN EFFECT. 
Mention this publication and WRITE FOR 
PAMPHL 


ET—‘‘Ideal Shooting and 
Fishing Grounds.’’ 





CHICAGO ©FFICE: 
111 ADAMS STREET. 














H. 6. TOWNSEND, G. P. and T. Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 
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This fold takes 
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she 


in the act of shooting 


when they are raised 


For eight subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we will send 
you an eres Shooting Coat of the FINEST 
GRADE. Made of the best 10-ounce waterproofed duck. 
Understand, this is not a cheap coat—its selling price 
being $700. Full lined, double stitched throughout, 
collar and inside cuffs of velvety corduroy. A coat that 
will last a lifetime. It has a game-bag throughout the 
entire skirt and ten other ckets as well. In the 
Editor’s opinion, this is the best shooting coat in the 
world. You can get eight subscriptions in your home 
town any afternoon, easily. When you get trem, write 
and ask H. J. Upthegrove, No. 6 Green St., Valparaiso, 
Ind., to send you several of his measurement blanks. 
Fill out the blank and send it with the subscriptions to 
us, and the coat will be immediately made and sent you. 


Sports Afield, 358 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


Let us know what you desire as a Premium, and we 
will make you liberal terms. We can get you anything 
you want, if you will give us some of your time, 


It will be a very great favor if vou will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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Observation 
Cars 


On ‘The Overland Limited ’’—Electric 
Lighted—have tiled platforms, enclosed Wags 
with brass and ornamental railings, large 

enough to accommodate all passengers. 

























Libraries, writing desks, books, magazines 
and current literature of all kinds are pro- 
vided. Each car has six compartments and 
a drawing room containing washstand, hot 
and cold water, electric curling iron heaters, 
parcel racks, and all toilet conveniences. 


This famous train reaches San Francisco from 
Omaha sixteen hours quicker than any 
other train, and runsevery day in the year. 

The Union Paciric offers you the highest degree 


of comfort and luxury, with no additional cost 
and a great saving of time and expense. 


Full information cheerfully furnished 
on application to 


BSE. L. LOMAX, G.P.& T. A, ff 
ze Omaha, Neb. ae. 





“NORTH COAST 
ete — LIMITED.” 


THE NorTHERN PaciFic Raiiway take pleasure in announcing that their pop- 
ular overland train, the “ North Coast Limited,” will be continued during the winter. 

This broad vestibuled, steam heated, electric lighted train, with its model ob- 
servation car equipped with the most modern conveniences, such as parlor, reading 
and writing rooms, library of choice books, supplemented with the latest magazines 
and illustrated papers, buffet, bath room, barber shop, and card rooms; with stand- 
ard Pullman and tourist sleeping cars (the former with two berth lights in each 
section), as well as handsome day coaches, guarantees the travelling public service 
between St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth and Fargo, Butte, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma 
and Portland absolutely unrivalled. 

Two through trains daily between St. Paul and Portland—supplemented by 
the “Burlington’s” Special, running daily between Kansas City and Seattle, via 


Billings—is the most complete transcontinental passenger service now offered the 
travelling public. 

















CHAS. S. FEE, Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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Sportsmen: 






Get one of our 152-page 
Catalogues 








; 2 Automatic Colt 


(Browning’s Patent) 


It is full of the Latest Goods and the lowest 
prices in Rifles, Shotguns, Automatic Pistols, 
Revolvers and everything to fill the wants 
of the Sportsman or Athlete in the Mountains, 
Field or Camp, at the Trap or at Home. It is 
free for the asking and is most interesting. 


Browning Bros. Co. 


2461 Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah. 
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. a 
Meat 
Spratts Patent,z*=:- Dog Cakes 
Vegetable 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are the best and cheapest. 

a Patent Dog Cakes will keep a dog in show form 
and working condition. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are fed exclusively at the lead- 
ing Dog Shows of America, Canada, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, etc., etc. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are used by the leading kennel 
owners and breeders throughout the world. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are sold by the leading grocers, 
sporting goods dealers, druggists, etc. 

Write for our Catalogue, ** Dog Culture,” with practical 
chapters on the feeding, kgnneling and management of 
dogs, mailed on receipt of two cent stamp. 

We also manufacture specially prepared foods for Le 
Puppies, Cats, Rabbits, Poultry, Game, Pigeons, Fish, Birds, 
etc., etc. 


Spratts Patent (America) Limited, 


450 Market St., NEWARK, N. J. 


1824 Valencia St., San Francisco, Calif. 
714 South Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Dog Foods and Medicines. 


Branches: 





etn One 
As the only real gun oil on the market. 
Lubricates perfectly, cleans out the 
burnt powder (smokeless too), prevents 
rust on barrel and polishes the stock. Free 
Sample sent on request. 
Try. At All Dealers. 


G. W. COLE CO. 
169 Washington Life Building, New York City 








News and Opinions 


of National Importance 


ALONE 
The Sun Contains Both. 


Daily, by mail, - - = 
Daily and Sunday, by mail, - 





$6 a year 
$8 a year 


The Sunday Sun 


is the Greatest Sunday Newspaper in the world. 
Price 5c. a copy. By mail, $2 a year 
Address THE SUN, New York. 


Illinois Central R.R. 


EFFICIENTLY 
SERVES 

A VAST 
TERRITORY 


by through service to and 
from the following cities: 










CHICAGO, ILL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
PEORIA, ILL. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





Through excursion sleeping-car service between 
Chicago and between Cinc 


AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Connections at above terminals for the 


EAST, SOUTH, WEST, NORTH. 


Fast and Handsomely Equipped Steam-Heated 
Trains—Dining Cars—Buffet-Library Cars— 
Sleeping Cars—Free Reclining Chair Cars. 


Particulars of agents of the Illinois Central and 


connecting lines. 


A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent, CHICAGO. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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AN AFTERNOON ’LONG ROCK RIVER.—‘‘ Just then—both our guns being empty—a greenhead got up from ’Coon Creek and beat heavily 


” 


river. 


away against the west wind, across the 


Drawn for Sports AFIELD by LYNN B. HUNT 














ms 








Volume XXX. 


AN AFTERNOON 


AGGETT and I went hunting the 
other afternoon. Daggett isn’t 
much of a shot; but, then, he’s 

good company and helps carry the game. 
We went up the river—old Rock River. 
No doubt over the same ground that 
Chief Black Hawk and his warriors trod 
in the old days, when Prophetstown was 
a village of wigwams and little Indian 
children played on the sarid bars and 
waded in the clear waters of ’Coon 
Creek, as our little fellows do today. We 
crossed ’Coon Creek at its mouth. Then 
Daggett took the south and I the shore 
side of the strip of willows and thick 
weeds that make excellent cover between 
the water and the cornfields. We start- 
ed in with Rube, the old Gordon, rang- 
ing close in ahead: a hundred yards of 
as silent walking as the crust-covered 
snow would permit, with but one pause 
and that to view the ice-bound dress the 
river and its shore had donned in honor 
of Jack Frost. Dark and cold, the riv- 
er reaches east and north, with patches 
of open water, ruffled here and there by 
the winter wind. The willows and ma- 
ples are swaying —creaking in their 
sleety jackets, as if their new clothes did 
not fit. 

“There he goes!’’ Whirling, I catch a 
glimpse of Bunny, as he darts between 
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Daggett and me, and on towards the 
willows in our rear. As he passes through 
an opening, the Remington and Parker 
speak together and Bunny somersaults 
and stops. Who killed him? Daggett 
and I never argue on anything like shat. 
I tuck Bunny in my coat and we pro- 
ceed. Again a flash of fur toward the 
river shore ; the little Parker speaks alone 
and Bunny No.1 has company. Ten 
minutes more of pushing through the 
tangled weeds and willows and we strike 
a grass-covered clearing. A rabbit darts 
from cover and climbs the bank toward 
the cornfield. This time the Remington 
calls for tribute, and Bunny stops almost 
within the burrow he had hoped to gain. 
Again the willow thicket: another fright- 
ened dash toward the river shore— 
‘““Crack!’’ the little Parker speaks, but 
only to increase his speed. The other 
barrel ?—but no; Rube is too close; I 
dare not risk it. Away they go! Rube 
is a good dog but he zw// run rabbits. 
A merry dash through willows, weeds 
and over fallen limbs, and then a squeal. 
‘Rube got him,” Daggett says. I claim 
I must have hit, but Daggett simply says 
‘Score him up to Rube.” We never ar- 
gue, Daggett and I. We swing away 


from the river now, through the hedge 
and cross the cornfields. 


Daggett finds 
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a fresh track and proceeds to investigate : 
an interval and then the Remington’s 
sharp voice echoes back from the oaks 
upon the bluff. I wait. ‘Did you get 
him?”’ ‘Corn stalks too thick,” says 
Daggett, and we go on until we come 
out upon the river bottom road. Willow 
fence on one side; hedge and wild rasp- 
berry on the other. I am in the lead on 
the hedge side, with Daggett 50 yards in 
the rear along the willows. Crack! crack! 
I jump to the hedge and look over: com- 
ing up the road like a thoroughbred, 
without a hair ruffled, comes Bunny. 
Now for a chance to wipe Daggett’s eye. 
Crack! Still going. Crack! I shove 
. in two fresh shells, while a gentle chuckle 
comes from down in the hedge behind 
me. Bunny is still going. Another ni- 
tro warning from the rear; again I miss 
with both barrels, but, shoving in another 
shell, catch him as he tries to cross the 
road. We leave the road and go across a 
stubble field toward Reynold’s Slough; 
through one more cornfield and then an- 
other hedge, and, 60 yards away, Rube 
stands—a statue of black marble, out- 
lined against a background of sleet-cov- 
ered weeds and hedge. “‘Quait!” The 
No. 4 shells are quickly changed for 8s. 
They flush—7 plump, whirring little fel- 
lows—but none upon my side. One shot 
from Daggett only and I wonder why. I 
look and see the farmer’s cattle. Dag- 
gett’s careful, and he would not chance 
the second barrel. We mark them down 
—3 along the hedge above and 2 below, 
while the others disappear in the thicket 
by the slough. We make a clean kill of 
I apiece out of the 3 above us, and th 

we turn and hunt back along the hedge 
till Rube begins to trail and finally freezes 
just where the hedge gives way to barb- 
wire fence and weeds. They flush to- 
gether. Daggett’s (wing tipped) slants 
down in the corn, while mine—must I 
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tell it?—joins his mates in the willow 
thicket by the slough. Rube returns 
and we put him in the willows. For 20 
yards he squirms and wiggles through 
the tangle, then stops, and I squirm and 
wiggle after him—hoping to flush them 
for Daggett, as it is too tight a place for 
me to shoot. Rube slowly moves ahead. 
They are running. I catch a glimpse of 
one as he runs from cover to cover and 
then up they go—away from Daggett 
and across the slough. I try to shoot; 
succeed in cutting off a willow sapling, 
but do not score. We cannot cross the 
slough, so we turn homeward across the 
fields through Richmond’s Grove back 
to the river. Just in the little angle 
where ’Coon Creek joins the river Rube 
starts another Bunny: straight away 
across the wooded pasture he goes. The 
first two shots miss; our next two catch 
him 60 yards away. When—ye gods 
and little fishes!!—not 30 yards away, 
a greenhead rises from ’Coon Creek and 
beats heavily away against the west wind, 
across the river. No shells in either gun. 
We look at one another, but do not 
speak: words cannot express one’s feel- 
ings at a time like that. But stay! 200 
yards against the wind and then he turns, 
and, heading straight toward us, back he 
comes. Daggett fumbles with cold fin- 
gers for a shell of 4s. Mine are gone. | 
shove in a pair of No. 8s and take my 
chance, and, as he tops the trees above 
us, we pull. My first barrel misses clean ; 
at the second he collapses. We look 
again at one another and again we do 
not speak until Rube, with soft-mouthed 
caresses lays him in all his beauty at our 
feet. Who killed him? Daggett says 


that when he dressed him he found five 
shot had struck him—all big ones too, 
he said. But, as I said before, we do not 
argue, Daggett and I. 
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MY SECOND TRIP 





BY CAPTAIN THE MARQUIS IVREA 


HE determination to revisit Antimilo 
—expressed at the end of my ar- 
ticle in Sports AFIELD for Janu- 

ary, 1902—proved impossible of execu- 
tion in the winter which followed my 
first trip; but my hopes were realized 
the next season. Moreover, this time I 
was fortunate enough to have a com- 
panion whose initials (P. B. V.) will en- 
able big game shooters in most parts of 
the world to recognize him. V. was 
about to proceed to India, to take part 
in the Maharajah of Kuch Behar’s royal 
shooting party, and subsequently to the 
Himalayas on his own account, and 
agreed to devote a month en route to 
the game of Greece in the shape of the 
ibex of Antimilo and Joura and the fal- 
low deer on the shores of the Adramyt- 
tian Gulf. By this arrangement I had 
the advantage of the use of his tents and 
camp gear, which he had already des- 
patched to Marseilles. By so doing, he 
had, to a certain extent, pledged himself 
to the French route, and as my invari- 
able rule in the eastern Mediterranean is 
to travel by the steamers of the Austrian 
Lloyd Company, having always found 
them in every way excellent, we gave 
each other a rendezvous at the Pirceus 
for Monday, Dec. 4, and went our sev- 
eral ways. I personally adopted my 
usual plan of travelling by Harwich and 
Rotterdam —my favorite route. Strange 


to say, of the many steamers and sailing 
craft I made use of on this trip, I had 
rough weather on all, save and except 
the two crossings of the North Sea— 
out and home again. 

On Tuesday morning (Nov. 28) I em- 
barked on one of the fine Lloyd steam- 
ers at Trieste, and, after a most villainous 
voyage (during a good deal of which I 
was the only passenger able to be pres- 
ent in the saloon at meal times), we 
reached Corfu on Thursday afternoon. 
I disembarked here, in order to devote 
two spare days to old friends, in prefer- 
ence to spending them at Athens; and 
on the Saturday night, taking the same 
Greek line as on my previous trip, I 
sailed for the Pirceus—arriving there on 
the morning of the appointed day. The 
Messageries steamer, however, was very 
late, and did not come in till nearly dark, 
making me fear that we should lose the 
Greek steamer, and, consequently, the 
weekly boat to Milo from Syra. Mean- 
while I had made out the dragoman and 
camp servant whom V. had engaged 
through the Athens Vice-Consulate. 
Although a most worthy and excellent 
person, and doubtless invaluable in his 
own particular line (that of personally 
conducting the British tourist round the 
Greek antiquities most generally visited 
by them), old Thomas was perhaps 
hardly the man for a rough shooting 
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trip in uninhabited islands. Still, I am 
bound to admit he bore considerable 
hardships with great pluck, and was cer- 
tainly worth the wages V. paid him as a 
sort of involuntary jester and clown. 
Many a hearty laugh we had at old 
Thomas’s sayings and doings, for a little 
joke goes a long way in camp, and even 
his incurable habit of never approaching 
our tent without falling over the ropes 
was sufficiently amusing to provoke our 
risible faculty. At last the French boat 
arrived, V. and his belongings were 
transferred to the Greek steamer, and we 
started off on our rough trip to Syra, 
and thence on the Panhellenion to Milo. 
The old boat, however, was not ready 
when we reached Syra; in fact she was 
under repair, and we had to wait there a 
day. We paid a visit to the Consulate, 
and learned that the right of shooting 
ibex on Antimilo had been duly secured 
for us for the sum of £4; therefore we 
were rather disgusted, on reaching Mr. 
Gialeraki’s house at Adamas, to find there 
a young officer of the Northumberland 
Fusiliers, stationed at Candia (who had 
just returned from Antimilo, where he 
had bagged 3 ibex—the best being a 
buck with a 27-inch head—for which 
sport he had only paid 30 shillings). 
What made this the more bitter was 
that he had heard of Antimilo solely 
from my own printed account of my 
first trip, and also that he told us, and 
correctly, that there was not such an- 
other head left on the island. To be sure, 
his other 2 ibex were only a doe and a 
kid—the latter having stepped in front 
of and received the bullet meant for a 
buck; but the real sting of what he had 
to tell us was that Giorgio and his son 
(being, like all Greeks, now armed with 
Gras rifles) had shot almost all the ibex. 
The most interesting thing he had to show 
us, however, was a half-dozen bronze 
arrowheads of classical shape, which he 
had purchased at Antimilo from the 
shepherds who had picked them up 
amongst the rocks, and which therefore 
could hardly have been used in any 
other way except in ibex shooting—in 
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fact, in the very manner described by 
Homer. Later on I obtained a still older 
relic—a beautifully cut flint arrowhead— 
but this was from Milo, where, however, 
there were no doubt ibex in the stone 
age and long after. 

It was late on the 7th of December 
before we got away, and later still before 
our camp of two tents was duly pitched 
by the boat slip at Antimilo. Our party 
this time consisted of our two selves, 
Thomas (an English speaking nephew of 
Mr. Gialeraki’s, who had been already 
engaged as interpreter for us and whom 
we were therefore obliged to take, al- 
though he was not of the slightest use to 
us), Giorgio and no less than four of his 
sons—one being quite an infant. It had 
been agreed between us that we were to 
shoot independently, and quite alone, 
dispensing with native talent; so that we 
really had nothing to do but dine, smoke, 
and go to bed after our camp was 
pitched, there being neither arrange- 
ments to make nor orders to give. Next 
morning, being bright and fine, we were 
up betimes and left our camp at 7:15. 
From my previous experience of the 
place, it naturally fell to my lot to guide 
V. at the start, and I led the way up the 
great crater, and then across its upper 
lip to the spot where I had shot my first 
ibex 22 months before. From this point 
we made an unsuccessful spy over the 
mass of broken rock and moraine below, 
and then prepared to separate. The first 
proceeding was to toss for ground. The 
western slopes fell to my lot, and we 
parted with mutual good wishes, which 
I, for my own part, considered little like- 
ly to be realized, for the wind, though 
decidedly puffy, was, as a rule, directly 
behind me. So I was not much sur- 
prised that my first sight of ibex was (at 
10 o'clock) a herd, which, having caught 
my wind, were making their way at best 
pace towards the seaward cliffs. It was 
the largest herd I had ever seen, consist- 
ing as it did of no less than 13 ibex, 2 
of them being good bucks. Giving up 
the hope of seeing this lot again at pres- 
ent, I worked on, comforted by the idea 
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that the wind was shifting to the north- 
ward in its general direction, which, of 
course, was much more favorable to me. 

Three quarters of an hour after sight- 
ing the first herd, I came on another not 
more than 80 yards away. I dropped 
behind an immense boulder. Looking 
out from its right edge, I could only see 
the vorgeiss or leading doe (a jet-black 
beast) with her yearling kid, but I also 
saw that the old lady had her head in 
the air and was snuffing the air suspi- 
ciously. This was enough. I hurried 
to the other side of my shelter, but it was 
too late. The little herd—there were 6 
of them—were in full flight; and then I 
saw that they were accompanied by a 
good buck, almost white, with a vividly 
black shoulder and back stripe. After a 
momentary delay, to turn the glass on a 
stone which looked rather like a buck 
left behind, I hurried downwards to cut 
off the herd, leaving behind me my ruck- 
sack, containing not only my lunch but 
also my water—a step I subsequently 
had reason to regret. My first try to the 
gully to my left was a failure; then I 
made towards the right, and, following 
an avete, was not long before I sighted 
my beasts, now lying down: The worst 
of it was that they also saw me, and I 
had to lie some time motionless under the 
baleful gaze of the black doe; through 
my glass I could distinctly see her green 
eyes fixed upon me with such an expres- 
sion that I incontinently christened her 
Becky Sharp. After about half an hour 
of this I turned over and crawled on my 
stomach over the sky-line, filling myself 
pretty full of thorns in the process. The 
only shrubs and bushes of Antimilo 
which have survived the secular attacks 
of ibex and sheep, have done so on the 
principle of their being the fittest to do 
so by reason of their natural means of 
protection; they are, therefore, all spiny 
—some more than others. I descend- 
ed some 50 yards behind the shelter of 
the arete and then crawled out on its 
top again. I found my beasts—rendered 
suspicious by my disappearance — all 
standing up. I could get no nearer, and 
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the question now was whether to take 
the shot. It was a long one: 250 yards 
at least and across a deep gully—by no 
means a promising chance. But whilst 
I lay there pondering, so to say, finger 
on trigger, the question was settled for 
me. Three times in succession the sharp 
crack of V.’s .303 bore rang out on the 
other side of the hill, and my herd in- 
continently dashed off seawards. My 
first feeling was one of vexation at this 
not unnatural result of two guns work- 
ing so small a piece of ground (the isl- 
and being only some 4 miles square) 
separately; but I think in the sequel it 
proved all for the best. I lay still, think- 
ing some more might come down, and 
sure enough in about five minutes an- 
other herd of 6 with two fair bucks ap- 
peared above, going at their best pace, 
and, crossing the very spot previously 
occupied by my herd, disappeared sea- 
wards in their turn. I had now to de- 
cide what I would do and my decision 
was to follow my original herd. Accord- 
ingly I made my way downwards, From 
a rocky peak some hundreds of feet 
lower down I did a careful spy, but in 
vain. In the hope of moving something, 
I then rolled down a big rock. No re- 
sult. I then had a last spy, when, to 
my delight, I made out Becky Sharp 
and her offspring lying on a fairly com- 
manding point some 600 yards below. 
Hoping that the lord of the harem would 
be somewhere thereabouts, I tried a 
nearer approach by crossing a couple 
of gullies and working down to a high 
point to leeward, but from here again I 
could see nothing of the buck. Then I 
rolled down another rock, and immedi- 
ately became aware of a distinct goaty 
flavor on the breeze. Then 5 small 
beasts appeared in the gully immediately 
below me. But my glass was fixed on 
Becky: for a full minute she lay still, 
looking in every direction; then jumped 
up and slowly made off, still seawards, 
with her kid, and then to my delight the 
big buck appeared from some hiding 
place and followed with a gouty hobble, 
irresistibly suggestive, in this connection, 
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of his Lordship of Steyne. Presently 
they disappeared behind a small rock. 
Now, how to get at them? Below me 
there was firstly a sheer precipice and 
secondly another herd, which, if dis- 
turbed from this side, must go their way 
and alarm them. 

Deeply deploring my absent lunch, I 
made my way upwards again, with the 
intention of making a circuit. Unfor- 
tunately I began too soon to descend 
and the going became very bad. At last 
I got to a place where I found I could 
not get on and thought I could not get 
back. The latter, however, I fortunately 
was able to manage. Retracing my 
steps, I did a more extended round, 
which eventually brought me out on a 
slope leading down to the point I was 
making for. This slope I then com- 
pared to a roof, but this was a libel on 
the latter. However, it was fortunately 
covered with thorny growth, and I was 
able to get along it. Down I worked 
till I arrived near the edge of another 
sheer precipice, and with joy I descried 
at its foot Becky, feeding upwards. At 
the first glimpse I was down, and, work- 
ing out on my back with my elbows and 
knees, I arrived at the rock which formed 
the lip of the precipice itself. Here I 
was so fortunate as to find not only a 
place where I could sit but even a hol- 
low for my left heel. I waited a while. 
The old buck had apparently found some 
tit bits in a hollow below, but at last he 
jumped nimbly up to the shelf on which 
Becky stood. I waited for the shoulder 
shot, but he only showed it an instant, 
and then, as luck would have it, turned 
directly away from me. In firing down 
from such a sheer height, this position 
was the greatest help to me. I sighted 
just over the root of the tail, and fired. 
As the smoke cleared, I caught sight of 
the buck’s hindquarters falling over the 
ledge. Bump! bump!! bump!!! he 
went on the rocks below. Becky and 
her kid (which latter had appeared from 
some unspyable crevice) stood looking 
back at him a minute, utterly puzzled as 
to whence the danger threatened, and 
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then slowly made off. It was too late 
to think of getting down that night, so I 
climbed upwards to where I had left my 
lunch. The stalk had taken me just 4 
hours, but I got back to my ruck-sack 
in 50 minutes, and, taking out the waist- 
coat I had left in it, placed it on a large 
stone as a seat and sat down and dis- 
cussed my luncheon. Of course, when I 
had finished luncheon, I forgot all about 
the waistcoat, and walked off to camp 
without it. V. returned about the same 
time. He too had found ibex early in 
the day, but unfortunately as he was 
stalking up to them they started moving 
rather fast towards him without his 
knowing anything of it. The result was 
a mutual surprise, and a snap shot as 
unsuccessful as these shots generally are, 
followed by two futile shots at the bolt- 
ing herd of six—no doubt the same one 
that came down to me. 

Next morning I started off in the boat 
to pick up my buck; but, after going 
round the north end of the island, I 
totally failed to identify, from the sea, 
the place where he had fallen. I saw 
some ibex high up in the seaward cliffs 
and fired a couple of shots, in the hope 
of sending them up to V._ I was back 
in camp by lunch time; and after I had 
utilized the afternoon for an al fresco 
tub, down came the rain. Darkness fell, 
but no V. Old Thomas roundly abused 
me for letting him go alone when I, 
only, knew the island, but at last some 
shots were fired on the high and almost 
sheer peak above camp. _I at once des- 
patched Star with a lantern as a relief 
party and eventually my partner got in 
in good time for dinner. By this time I 
imagine our natives had made up their 
mind that my ibex was apocryphal; and 
indeed they went so far as to inform me 
that unless an ibex fell dead to the shot 
it was no use thinking of getting him, 
obviously disbelieving my statement that 
mine had so fallen. I did not argue the 
point, simply giving orders for Star to 
go with me next day, which turned out 
wet and misty. I led the way to the 


place where I had left my waistcoat, and 
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where that garment, thoroughly satu- 
rated but otherwise uninjured, still lay; 
and, taking my bearings from that point, 
guided the shepherd to the place whence 
I had fired. Further I could not go, 
but explained in dumb show where the 
ibex had stood and where it had fallen. 
Then I watched him skillfully turn the 
precipice and at last reach the spot. 
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bacco, till at last Star appeared with the 
head. He had found the beast at the 
very edge of the sea, down to which it 
had rolled, and, as the birds had de- 
stroyed the skin, he had not brought it. 
V. had a blank day. 

“ After all, there’s nothing like it.” 
With these words V. had closed the dis- 
cussion which had ended in our decid- 











‘* After a two hours’ wait on my part, Star finally climbed back with the head.” 





There he too. disappeared and I was left 
in alternating hope and fear—well know- 
ing that there is nobody as good as one’s 
self to find one’s game, especially if there 
is no meat to be got by it. However, 
when an hour had elapsed I felt pretty 
confident; but I had to sit and shiver in 
pelting rain for another, trying to mini- 
mize my discomfort by lunch and to- 





ing that we would go absolutely alone 
and stalk alone. And I had thoroughly 
agreed with him. Yet here I was, not 
half a week later, preparing to set out in 
the company of Star. Well, if the flesh 
was weak, there was at least some ex- 
cuse for the weakness. On the first day 
I had been out about 10 hours, includ- 
ing a 4 hours’ stalk, and if the next day 
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had been an easy one Saturday had 
meant 5 hours’ climbing to the place 
where I had shot the ibex and 2 hours’ 
sitting in cold rain whilst the lad de- 
scended the precipices. Moreover, I take 
it that there is no place better calculated 
than the islet of Antimilo to cause one to 
break through a resolution of this kind. 
As a rule you are either laboriously 
climbing up or else cautiously climbing 
down, and where the ground is level you 
still have to pick your way amongst big 
loose stones and thorny bushes. After a 
day or two of this one gets very tired of 
carrying a rifle and ruck-sack. More- 
over, I was giving V. something like a 
decade (which was perhaps the reason 
he goodnaturedly said nothing, when, 
after dinner on Saturday, I announced 
my intention of taking Star with me on 
the following day). Accordingly—with 
the lad carrying my rifle and bag, with 
lunch and other necessaries, myself car- 
rying only my telescope and alpenstock 
—we left camp about 8, having waited 
till then to let the rain cease. An hour’s 
sharp climb brought us to the spot where 
I had killed my first ibex, whence we 
proceeded to spy the moraine to the 
southward and below us. The shep- 
herd’s quick eye was the first to pick up 
the game. “Ibex!” he ejaculated (using 
the Greek word for this game), and I 
soon had the glass on them. One look 
showed they were but small stuff and not 
worth considering, so we moved on 
northwards. Not many hundred yards 
on there is another prominent ridge of 
rocks with an outlook in the opposite 
direction and from this the lad made a 
still better spy—so good indeed that it 
was some time before I managed to get 
a glass on two or three does in the mid- 
dle distance. The boy, however, eagerly 
combated my suggestion that this again 
was a lot not worth consideration—mak- 
ing signs that the horns were a yard long 
at least. At last I made out a buck and 
the backs of some other ibex, and, though 
I had not seen the big one, I had no rea- 
son to doubt Star. Presently the herd 
disappeared. The only thing to be done 
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seemed to be to try a direct approach as 
the wind was fair, in the hope of picking 
them up again; so we proceeded to de- 
scend the cliff on which we had been ly- 
ing. At the bottom of it was a moraine 
extending to more cliff and big rocks 
beyond. Just as Star had about crossed 
this, and I was in full view in the middle 
of it, I became aware of part at least of 
the herd, not 500 yards away, looking 
hard at us. 

For a while I lay motionless and then 
crawled back to the rocks I had just left 
and got out my telescope. Under the 
ridge of rock which now formed my sky- 
line were a fairish buck and 3 does, feed- 
ing. Close beside, and in a line with 
them, lay the skeleton of an ibex. The 
animals in view did not seem alarmed; 
so, as Star was now under cover, I 
crawled down the moraine on my back 
in full view. Just as I had finished the 
descent and got out of sight, down came 
the rain; I sheltered under a rock as 
best I could, not daring to call to Star, 
who was somewhere above and who of 
course had not the sense to bring me the 
mackintosh cape out of my ruck-sack. 
After the shower was over he turned up 
and we went on without much difficulty 
to a ridge of rocks some 300 yards from 
the ibex, which had taken shelter from 
the rain in a series of caves. The buck 
was actually lying on the skeleton. Then 
came another storm, but this time I had 
my waterproof. The wind being perfect- 
ly steady, I smoked a pipe and watched 
the beasts. After an hour of this—not 
seeing any chance of the goats moving 
and still less of my getting any nearer 
myself—I decided to avail myself of a 
fine interval and take the shot. Every- 
thing was against me—the distance, the 
fact that the overhanging rock threw the 
animal into deep shade, and, lastly, the 
fact that he was lying down: moreover, 
as subsequent investigation proved, the - 
nature of the ground was very deceptive, 
and the ibex were a great deal more be- 
low me than I realized. I rolled up my 
cape, put it on the edge of the rock, 
rested my left hand on it and fired. The 
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bullet, I think (for I failed to find the 
mark afterwards), went over the buck’s 
back and sent him bolting out of his 
hole like a rabbit. Up jumped a num- 
ber more out of various caves, including 
a much better and whiter buck, but he 
was out of sight before 1 could re-load. 
I went down and examined the ground, 
but, as I expected, found no blood 
marks. The skeleton was that of a doe, 
which no doubt had been wounded by 
the shepherds and come here to die. We 
followed in the direction the herd had 
taken for some time and then I called a 
halt for lunch. After this we went on 
again and came right on the herd on an 
open hillside which descends to the pen- 
insula on the west of the island, as men- 
tioned in my previous article. 
I was a bit lazy, but anyhow I convinced 
myself that there was no cover nearer 
them than the ridge of rocks we were 
on, so I crept out to its furthest end and 
took a long shot at the big buck this 
time. Of course I missed, and again with 
two “shots of despair” (as Mr. E. N. 
Buxton calls them), which I sent after 
him as he galloped off. I found next 
day that these ranges were much longer 
than I had thought, so the day must 
have been a bad one in every way for 
judging distance. The herd went on 
with a vengeance, this time, and I 
knocked off and went back to camp. 
The result of my shots was, as it proved, 
of considerable. importance to my part- 
ner. At the time I fired the last three 
he was actually stalking a herd, which 
my shots disturbed. Hardly had they 
disappeared, when my herd came right 
down to him and gave him an easy 
chance. He knocked the second best 
buck over the cliff—into the sea he feared 
—and his shot disturbing his original 
herd, they, in their turn, galloped past 
him and he got another; meanwhile 
Giorgio, without announcing his inten- 
tion, had gone off with his rifle and bag- 
ged a young buck—a repetition of which 
performance we sternly forbade. 

That night we were driven to realize 
the fact that we were weather bound on 
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Antimilo. For three days the north- 
easter had howled round our tents and 
beaten the flapping canvas day and night 
without intermission, save only when it 
had brought up a heavy shower of rain 
or even hail. As to our being weather 
bound, there was no manner of doubt. 
The shepherds shook their heads em- 
phatically when we pointed to Milo har- 
bor across the intervening eight miles of 
rough sea. I myself was even doubtful 
whether we could have launched our 
boat through the big rollers which 
boomed incessantly against the rocky 
shore. The wind gave no promise of 
cessation, and yet Tuesday was the very 
last day on which we must cross if we 
were to catch the Panj/ellenion on her 
weekly trip. Monday was, for the pur- 
pose of putting to sea, a hopeless day, 
and the wind and rain beating on the 
tent made us little inclined to the early 
rising which is the rule in hunting camps. 
However, my companion had to go with 
the younger shepherd to bring in his 
ibex; so I determined to try my luck 
again, with the elder man to make things 
easier for me by carrying my rifle and 
ruck-sack. When, however, I was ready 
to start with Giorgio (at 9:15), he was 
not to be found, so I shouldered my im- 
pedimenta and started alone. 

I made for the southern end of the 
island and then worked along the west- 
ern side, carefully spying every corrie 
and gully on my way, but in vain. At 
last I came in sight of the peninsula I 
have before mentioned. This particular 
spot seems to have no attractions for 
the ibex; but the long and rather broad 
valley which leads down to it from the 
very top of the island seems to have, for 
I have repeatedly noticed them there; so 
I made my way carefully to a rocky 
ridge overlooking this, and almost imme- 
diately had the glass on 6 ibex—t1 being 
a fine grey fellow with a distinct shoulder 
stripe. There was no chance of getting 
in at them where they were, so I sat 
down behind a big rock and ate my 
lunch, though it was only 12 o'clock. 
Just as I had finished they moved off to 
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my left. I waited till I had seen the 
last one disappear behind a spur below 
me, and then also made off to the left, 
with the intention of cutting them off. 
My advance had to be made with ex- 
treme caution, as I might meet them 
face to face any minute; but when I 
reached a point whence I could com- 
mand a fair extent of open ground, on 
which I had made sure of seeing them, 
there was nothing on it but sheep. The 
ibex had passed over the next ridge. I 
followed, crossing a little rocky flat, and, 
just before reaching a gully beyond it, 
caught sight of the herd trotting off and 
dropped behind a big rock. As I guessed, 
they had neither seen nor winded me. 
Their pace was too leisurely for that. 
Probably some of the sheep, of which 
there were a number to leeward, had 
started on winding me, and thus given 
the alarm. It was, however, as I have 
said, not a very lively one; and just 
short of the sky-line they all stopped 
and commenced to feed upwards. I now 
had time to notice that they had picked 
up a number more beasts on their way 
and that the entire herd consisted of 11 
ibex. Of these, 3 were bucks: 1 the old 
grey fellow, my destined victim; another 
brown, the usual color of the young 
Grecian ibex; and the third a uniform 
dun. The rest were does and small 
beasts. Having fed up some way, they 
then inclined to my left, thus making al- 
most a semi-circle round my rock, and 
finally, to my disgust, the second-best 
buck lay down. I knew what that 
meant. Sure enough, after meditatively 
scratching his back with his horns, the 
big buck did the same, and in two min- 
utes all were lying down, peacefully 
chewing the cud. I lighted a pipe. 
There is nothing more fascinating than 
watching wild animals like this through 
a good telescope when they are quite 
unsuspicious of the presence of an ene- 
my; although, by the way, I noticed 
they were careful enough to lie down 
with their heads facing in every conceiv- 
able different direction. The big fellow 
lay rather by himself. I daresay he was 


a bit of a bully, for I had noticed him 
butt at a doe which fed near him. Of 
the kids he seemed more tolerant. To 
my surprise, he got up at the end of 
some 20 minutes, but it was only to 
select a smoother rock, and down he 
went again. Fortunately the rain had 
cleared off and the sun was quite hot, 
so my position was not intolerable, 
though 1 lay behind the same rock for 
two mortal hours. 

At last, on taking one of my periodi- 
cal peeps over the top, I was surprised 
to see the herd trotting off again. One 
of those wretched sheep must have fed 
directly to leeward off me again and 
then evinced alarm. The ibex were not 
much frightened, but they kept on steadi- 
ly till they crossed the sky-line at the 
highest point to my left, having thus cir- 
cled almost completely round me since I 
first found them. No sooner were they 
out of sight than I was off in pursuit, 
though with little hope, for the wind was 
directly behind me, The rocky ridge I 
was ascending was, however, cut off from 
the further hill by a small valley, along 
which, as I afterwards found out, there 
was a cross current of wind. So when 
I again sighted them, or rather the big 
buck, conspicuous by his light color, al- 
though they were apparently dead down 
wind, they lay perfectly still. I guessed 
how this was; and, leaving my ruck-sack 
and alpenstock, worked my way up to 
the highest point of my ridge on hands 
and knees. I was now ‘very nearly, if 
not quite, 200 yards from the buck, and, 
worse still, he was lying down. Still, 
my watch warned me I must not wait 
for him to rise, unless I wished to risk 
being benighted on the hill. So I put 
my cap on a rock, and, resting my left 
hand on it, fired. All the herd jumped 
up, but only moved off slowly—waiting 
for their lord, who was evidently very 
sick. On the sky-line he staggered 
about till I thought he must fall; but he 
pulled himself together and disappeared 
after the others. First, going hastily 
back for my things, I made for the spot, 
and soon took up a fairly heavy blood 
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trail, which I followed till the gathering 
dusk warned me of the risk I was run- 
ning. At half-past 4 I knocked off the 
pursuit, barely getting back to camp by 
dusk. V. had only succeeded in finding 
one ibex, the other having, as he had 
feared, fallen into the sea. Of course 
the one he had brought in was the poorer 
of the two; indeed his luck during this 
trip was wretched, but it was more than 
made up for in Assam, a month or two 
later. 

I passed a somewhat uneasy night, as 
is my wont when I am responsible for 
the sufferings of some unfortunate ani- 
mal. The morning was again cold and 
wet, but, as it was a case of putting to 
sea if it should turn out in the least pos- 
sible, I was warned to get back by 2 
o’clock at the latest My companion, 
who owned to being somewhat “rock 
sick,” remained in camp. So I started 
off with the younger shepherd and made 
my way to the spot where I had fol- 
lowed the blood trail the night before. 
The night’s rain had completely washed 
it out; but Star made a lucky cast 
and in about three quarters of an hour 
the buck got up out of a heap of rocks, 
which forms one of the highest points of 
the island. The running shot was a lit- 
tle low for the heart and he held on for 
a couple of hundred yards—finally fall- 
ing into the head of a big ravine which 
looks down to the shepherd’s hut. We 
had a stiffish climb to get round to him 
there, but when we did I was pleased to 
find he was better than any buck I had 


yet killed. I now ate my lunch with the 
less appetite, as Star was conducting the 
gralloch dead to windward, but there 
was no other place where I could sit. 
My shot of the evening proved to be a 
little far back; today’s, as I have said, 
just below the heart. Then I took the 
rifle and ruck-sack, the lad shouldering 
the buck, and we made our way down 
the ravine —a.rough climb— reaching 
camp soon after t. When I got there, 
I found no hope of our getting away, 
but to our delight, about an hour later, 
a lateen-rigged craft of about 30 tons 
came out from Milo harbor and made 
her way towards us, finally hoisting the 
Union Jack and firing a gun. This was 
good enough for us: in half an hour the 
tents were struck and everything packed. 
Presently they hove to and sent away 
their boat. With some difficulty, and 
very nearly with the loss of our worthy 
but somewhat ancient dragoman, we got 
on board and stood across for the port. 
For our relief we had to thank our ex- 
cellent Consular Agent, who indeed came 
off himself to fetch us. So, with no fur- 
ther mishap, we made Milo before dark. 
That night we slept on the old Panhel- 
lenion, and, sailing at daybreak, reached 
Syra in due course. Unfortunately there 
was no connecting steamer forthcoming 
and we were obliged to remain 24 hours. 
I utilized this delay partly in getting my 
last specimen roughly prepared, which 
time had not admitted of before we left 
Milo, and on the following evening we 
sailed for Pirceus, 
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ILL ARNOLD—hunter, trapper, and an 
adopted son of the Chippewas—yie!ding 
to the promptings of his blood and na- 

ture, which urged that white men should lead 

white lives, had decided to desert his tribe and 
his wife It was the old battle between in- 
herited and acquired traits, ever hardly fought 
and invariably doubtful as to its ultimate termination In Bill's case the habits of 
thirty years were to be cast aside. Thus long had he hunted with his foster 

brothers: their primitive ways were his, for he knew none other. But at thirty a 

man is still young enough to adopt a new mode of life, and ‘twas at this stage of 

his wandering existence that Bill came to realize he was a white man, and that the 
wigwam of a Chippewa was hardly the place for him. 

One day the migrant band in its journeying visited the town of Ledman’s Pass. 
During an hour’s experience of urban delights Bill drank freely of the poor whiskey 
sold at the ‘“‘Red Front.” He also lost nine dollars at the poker table up-stairs. 
All this, mind you, in the short space of sixty minutes. Bill was content. In his 
innocence he felt assured that the liquor would bear test, and that with two dollars 
more he would undoubtedly have taken every cent in the game. He had at last 
struck the gait to which he was suited. He was certainly too fast for the life he 
had heretofore led, and in justice to himself he must mix in speedier company. 

Now, speaking in all seriousness, a man who has spent thirty years in the woods 
is older than other men at forty. Moreover, removed from his accustomed sur- 
roundings, he is as much out of his element as a fish in a straw-pile. Possibly 
William did not know this, for he kept telling himself that Ledman’s Pass, and the 
Red Front in particular, was the right place for him. He was sick and tired of the 
trees and the streams. But there was his squaw! How to rid himself of her, was 
a problem, and she would be much too slow for the life at Ledman’s Pass. His fer- 
tile brain was at fault. He thought harder and faster; and meanwhile the women, 
pack ponies and dogs belonging with the band straggled Indianwise into the town 
of poor whiskey and crooked card-players, where their lords and masters awaited 
them. 

That night the Chippewas camped within a mile of town, and Bill busied himself 
in turning many of his belongings into cash. He sold his fur for a good price, likewise 
a quantity of ginseng, a large kettle of wild honey and—mark ye this!—a round 
dozen pairs of red and blue beaded moccasins, the handiwork of his devoted squaw, 
Bending Willow. His pockets were filled with money; and, in an excess of gener- 
osity, he purchased for Bending Willow a bright red calico dress, a yard of ribbon 
and a few other gaudy trifles. What loving husband could do more? Then he 
hied himself to the Red Front, where he secured intelligence that there was “noth- 
ing doing,” but that the next night would witness a ‘“‘stiff game.” Good! Bill 
would be on hand. And, meanwhile, Bill tarried by the table while a few hands 
were dealt, and thereby enriched himself to the extent of a ‘‘ten spot.” 

An hour later William had promulgated a request that the band should as- 
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semble and hearken to his words. Curi- 
osity ran rife throughout the camp. The 
squaws predicted, the young bucks won- 
dered, but the old men said nothing. 
Bill mounted a hemlock stump and 
spoke as follows: ‘Chippewas. Broth- 
ers of the council lodge and hunting 





learned me the ways of the forest and its 
creatures. For this I thank you. My 
heart is Chippewa, but my blood is that 
of the white man. For a time I must 
leave you, for a voice tells me to make 
Ledman’s Pass my home. I have seen 
that much money will come to me here, 











“The next morning the band moved on——passing Bill, whose gaze was riveted on Ledman's Pass.’ 





trail. Sisters who have fed me when 
hungered and made moccasins for my 
thorn-torn feet: For years I have eaten 
at your camp-fires; walked in your 
paths; smoked the great pipe with your 
men of wisdom. My best years have 
been passed in your midst, and you have 


and that I will some day return to you 
‘The Pride of the Red Front.’ Bending 
Willow, my squaw, I leave in your wig- 
wams; deal with her as you would have 
me deal with you in the days to come. 
Chippewas, I have spoken!” 

The band circled about Bill and 
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chuckled and cried and sang. Then fol- 
lowed a moment of silent admiration, 
while Bill dug his right toe into the geo- 
graphical centre of the stump and posed 
correctly; after which all hands drank 
copiously from Chief Wabenooski’s pri- 
vate jug. For this was an event of im- 
portance in the tribal history, and as such 
must be duly celebrated. 

The next morning the band moved on 
—passing Bill, whose meditative gaze 
was riveted on Ledman’s Pass. With 
well practiced stoicism, he did not even 
glance sideways at Bending Willow, 
mounted on his best pony, with the 
young heir strapped to her back. Then 
our hero trudged back to his new field 
of usefulness. The barking of the In- 
dian dogs grew fainter and fainter in the 
distance and at length was heard no 
more. ‘Thus passes the last vestige of 
my old life,’’ Bill might have moralized, 
had he been in the mood. ‘So perishes 
remembrance of my adopted people, of 
Bending Willow, and of young William, 
the prattling babe, whose Chippewa name 
is all unmusical to my ears.’ But, as 
Bill was no moralist, he joined the 
throng in the Red Front, drank, sang 
and was happy. 

While the night was still young, Bill 
bought a dollar’s worth of white chips, 
and stacked them before him on the 
green-covered table in two piles of ten 
each. Ten minutes passed and he bought 
another dollar’s worth. ‘It is nothing,” 
he thought. “I have much money and 
my time is not yet.” Frequent drinks 
of “Wright’s Pure Whiskey” cheered 
him on, and he stayed in the game while 
the price of the furs, the ginseng and 
poor Bending Willow’s handiwork passed, 
dollar by dollar, from his own pocket to 
those of his fellow gamblers. When 
morning dawned Bill was “broke,” but 
not yet discouraged. He found conso- 
lation in the thought that at last he was 
leading the right sort of life. A trifle 
fast, perhaps, but not a whit too speedy 
for William Arnold. The forests border- 
ing Beaver Creek were near at hand and 
he knew the art of building traps. So 
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he trapped while the season lasted, and 
later on gathered a little ginseng, as in 
other years. It was the old life, yet not 
the same. He was among those of his 
own race and color, and leading the life 
of a free white man, independent of tri- 
bal laws and relations. 

Bill’s woods training now stood him in 
good stead. Though at times he man- 
aged to get together a little money by 
odd jobs with the raftsmen on the river, 
it was looked upon as capital for invest- 
ment at the gambling table and no res- 
taurant or hotel keeper might hope for a 
share of it. He built himself a little 
hut just outside the town, and, when un- 
employed in other and more lucrative 
pursuits, his days were spent in snaring 
game and catching fish for his subsist- 
ence. And regularly, each night, he 
visited the Red Front—joining in the 
game, if his means permitted purchasing 
a stack of chips, and at other times 
watching the winning players eagerly, to 
learn the secret of their success. He 
was living his new life conscientiously 
and well—for all there was in it. 


* * * x cm * 


The little band of Chippewas, in its 
desultory wanderings, visited many 
streams and lakes—camping a week here 
and a fortnight there in the wonted way. 
Hunting, trapping and fishing, searching 
the moist depths of tangled thickets for 
ginseng and coursing the wild honey 
bees to their lofty hives, these contented 
children of the forest gave little thought 
to the passage of time, and a year had 
fled ere they once again drew near to the 
little backwoods town bearing the name 
of Ledman’s Pass. No events of im- 
portance had occurred to dim the mem- 
ory of Bill’s desertion. One or two of 
the older members of the band had died, 
a few more pappooses were strapped to 
carrying boards; but deaths and births 
are common among all races and people 
and excite small attention or comment. 
Bending Willow had fared well, for the 
Chippewas had proven true to their trust. 
Her bereavement had been borne with 
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true Indian stoicism, and silently she as- 
sisted in preparing the feast which was 
to honor the expected visit from her re- 
creant lord. 

As Bill strode into the circle of light 
from the council fire, the Chippewas 
drew closer and their ears were opened. 
He told them that he had lived a new 
life that was not good for Chippewas. 
He had tasted the joys of the Red 
Front, and they were not sweet. He had 
looked upon many squaws, but none so 
fair as Bending Willow. His skin was 
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white, but his /eart was that of a red 
man. 

At a gesture from the chief, a young 
brave left the group and returned with 
Bill’s pony and Winchester. Silently he 
accepted them; silently he staked the 
cayuse before Bending Willow’s lodge 
and laid the rifle on a blanket within the 
entrance. Side by side, Bill and Bend- 
ing Willow dipped their spoons in the 
dog soup at that night’s feast; side by 
side, next morning, they rode past the 
Red Front, across the Kaloosa Hills, and 
into the wilderness that lay beyond. 
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BULLHEAD IS KING. 


By JOE CONE. 


[Prices this week: whitefish, 6)4c.; trout, 
7\4c.; white bass, 6c.; perch, 3c.; pike, 7c.; 
pickerel, 5c.; bullheads, 8c. | 


I. 


No more the fancy speckled trout, 
Or perch or festive bass, 

Or e’en the pickerel or pike 
All other fish outclass. 

Fur once, at least, the market says, 
With no unsartin ring, 

Thet other fish hev gone ’way back— 
An’ Bullhead, he is King! 


II. 


Ol’ Bullhead down on Lizzard Crick! 
Waal, now, thet tickles me; 

I’ve allus stuck right up fur him 
Threw thick an’ thin, by Gee! 

I’ve allus "lowed thet he wuz fine, 
"Way ’head uv ev’rything ; 

An’ now I feel like hollerin’, 

‘’Cuz ol’ Bullhead is King! 


III. 


I’ve praised him up in sketch an’ tale, 
I’ve poetized him too; 

I’ve fished fur him on Lizzard Crick 
Long summer evenin’s through. 

An’ fancy fishermen hev laughed 
Whene’er my songs I’d sing; 

But now, behold! the trout is down, 
An’ ol’ Bullhead is King! 


IV. 


O Bullhead! dream uv Lizzard Crick! 
Big head an’ body small: 

Moustache an’ horns, an’ sharp back- fin, 
Yew’re greatest uv them all. 

Fur food or fun I much prefer 
Tew git yew on a string; 

An’ I am tickled mos’ tew death 
Tew hol’ yew up ez King! 
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CAUGHT WITH THE TROUT. 





By S. MASON BINES. 


HE NIGHT was yet 
young when I came 
in—wet, chilly and 
agueish—to the bril- 
liantly lighted report- 
ers’ room of the great 
Smokeville Dispatch. 
I had finished a ra- 
ther important assign- 
ment in a sort of hop, 
skip and jump man- 
ner, and was not sur- 
prised when the night 
editor growled: ‘‘ Ra- 
ther ragged story, 
that.”” Then, raising 
his face from a com- 
plex pile of proofs 
and copy, “It seems 
to me, Mr. Gray, you 
need a vaeation.”’ 

“Ten strike—first ball!’’ I assented. 
“T’m about writ out.” 

As I turned away—expecting to hear 
that not always pleasant request to see 
Mr. Cashier —I wondered if the “Old 
Man” took me for Bill Nye, George Ade, 
or Mr. Dooley. 

And so it came about that I went a- 
fishing. I had a bad case of spring fever, 











“‘And the babbling of the trout stream, 
Made music for mine ear.” 

Blue, grey and virgin green were the 
colors tinting the slopes of my Allegheny 
haunt, and, as if to splash the picture 
with an impressionish dash of yellow, 
Man had robbed the mountains of their 
silicious rocks, to feed labor’s modern 
Juggernaut. 

My Pennsylvania String-Town-on-the- 
Pike stretched for nearly two miles along 
the: road, until the latter began to climb 
over the mountain, westward. It seemed 
a fit resting place for those restless souls 


who ever try to follow the beckoning of 
the sun. 

“Rather "head uv the season, ain’t 
ye?” and the landlord cast an enquiring 
glance in my direction. We were seat- 
ed on the tavern porch, surrounded by 
village loafers, dogs and tobacco smoke. 

“Yes; a little. What's the prospect 
for trout?” 

‘““Very good, ’cordin’ to Happersatt. 
Streams high, though.”’ 

‘“‘Happersatt? Happersatt? don’t re- 
member.” 

“Oh, yes, ye do. John Happersatt 
—that crazy fool who burnt up his house 
and fence—and, for that matter, his wife 
and baby too—trying to invent some- 
thing.” 

“Rather foolish,eh? When did it 
happen ?”’ 

“Oh, a couple or three years ago. 
Does nothin’ but mope ’round the moun- 
tains now, ‘cept digging garden for all 
the widders—the gol-darned fool!” 

Here one of the loafers, ridding his 
mouth of tobacco juice, joined in: “ Fool ? 
well, I should say so! Why, last week, 
I was jest a-smokin’ down by Widder 
Deacon’s garden fence —”’ 

“Bout the sunniest spot ye could find 
—hey, Pete?’’ interrupted Jones. 

Pete grinned. ‘‘ You needn’t try to 
be funny, Bill Jones. You just speak 
when your spoken to—barrin’ calling up 
the drinks. Well, as I was sayin’, he 
kept on a-hoein’ and a mumbling some- 
thing *bout ‘Mene! mene! tickle the par- 
son.’ He! he!” 

“Oh, you shet up, Pete!” said Jones; 
“thar’s a mighty sight of difference be- 
tween a natural born and a self-made 
fool.” 

With this Landlord Jones rose yawn- 
ing from his chair—intimating, as a part- 














ing shot for Pete, that he called ‘no 
drinks for sich cattle.” 

My curiosity was awakened. What 
could that poor, afflicted zany mean by 
his outlandish phrase about “tickle the 
parson’’? Following after Jones, he ex- 
plained: ‘Oh, Pete likely means them 
words the Prophet Daniel* read for the 
old feller in Babylon. John gits it off 
now and then—an’ does it right, too!”’ 

“Do you think I could make this 
Happersatt’s acquaintance? Would he 
go a-fishing with me?” 

“Oh, I reckon so—though he’s as 
scary as a trout. I'll try to fix it for ye.”’ 

Here the irrepressible Pete called af- 
ter me: ‘I ’low as how ye'll have to be 
right smart keerful uv his feelin’s, Mr. 
Gray. He’s ’bout as sensertive as Mike 
Murphy.” 

‘““What about Murphy, Pete? let’s 
have the story,”’ I answered. 

“Well, ye see, Mike and Pat Dona- 
hue took contract to clean out a large 
warehouse, down to Pittsburgh. Says 
Mike, ‘I’m a-thinkin’ we will save time, 
lad, if I takes the fifth floor and you 
takes the sixth.’ 

““*Right ye are, me bye!’ says Dona- 
hue. ; 

“So they goes to work. Mike dis- 
covered a large barrel of cement, and, 
rolling it to the door at the end of the 
building, fastened the tackle, to lower it 
to the pavement. ‘Arrah! she’s hefty,’ 
says Mike; ‘I'll just tie the rope to me 
waist, so she do not be slipping through 
me hands.’ He shoved out the barrel, 
and naturally went up to the roof. The 
barrel bust up when she lit, and Mr. 
Murphy came down ‘bout as fast as he 
went up. Donahue, hearin’ Mike's 
groans, ran to the door and called: 
‘Mike! Mike! are ye kilt? Mike! spake 
to me!’ J 

““«Shure! don’t be bothefin’ me, man!’ 
Mike made answer. ‘I passed ye twice, 
an’ ye didn’t spake to me!’”’ 

“Come have a drink,” was all the re- 
ply I could make to Pete. 


~ * * * * * 
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“John ’lows he'll go with ye,” said 


the landlord a few hours later. “He'll 
git ye out in the morning early, so ye 
needn’t lay awake lookin’ for the sun. 
I'll pack ye enough grub for both; but 
let me tell ye just here, ef ye want to get 
him to talk, don’t offer him no money, 
much less yer whiskey flask.”’ 

‘“‘T see—‘sensertive loon,’ as Pete 
would say.”’ 

“Well, not so looney, as ye may find 
out.”’ 

A rattle of pebbles on the window 
awakened me almost before I seemed to 
have been asleep. In a few minutes I 
came out by the street door, to face my 
new acquaintance. 

‘‘Good morning, Mr. Gray. Rather 
early to get you city men out, eh?”’ 

“Why, yes,” I laughed; ‘‘we news- 
paper fellows usually are about crawling 
in now.” And so we started on our walk 
to the mountain stream. 

Ere long we left the winding, stony 
road, to follow a path somewhat nearer. 
John chose this, he said, to get away 
from signs of man as soon as possible. 
Our footsteps shook the ferns, laden with 
dew, and they bowed back, as if to thank 
us for helping them distribute half of 
their burden to the moss on the grey 
rocks. Here and there the breeze, play- 
ing with the leaves overhead, made path- 
ways for the arrowy beams of the sun, 
to which the arbutus turned its blush- 
ing cup, that the sun god might distill 
its holy incense. 


“To read the sense the woods impart, 
You must bring the throbbing heart. 


To let the new life in, we know 
Desire must ope the portal.” 


As I hummed the couplets rather au- 
dibly, John cast a quick glance at me, 
and I saw by the rising flush of his 
cheek that I had awakened a kindred 
chord. 

“Fond of Nature’s poetry—eh, Mr. 
Gray?” 

““Who could help being so, thus freed 
from the every-present anguish resulting 
from the greed for gain.” I looked at 
him and his face was eloquent. I had 
indeed found a new friend. 
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Just ahead, through the rapidly disap- 
pearing mist, loomed the massive stone 
arches the old engineers of Portage fame 
had built from one spur of the mountain, 
over the narrow valley, to meet the 
nearest rib of that sleeping vertebra.* 

“See, John,” I said; “here are our 
first American ruins—not Time’s in the 
Roman sense—but equally Roman in 
insatiate greed.” 

‘Good place to eat breakfast, though,” 
he answered. 

“Then here let’s begin our fishing.” 

So we fished until after noon. Reader, 
if you are a trout fisher, then you need 
no word of mine to describe the joy; 
if you are not, then the joy is too great 
for me to put into words. We had re- 
traced our steps to the old arch, and, 
comfortably stretched upon the grass, 
were making incense from our pipes to 
Pan, Diana and other joyous deities. 

“Did it ever strike you, Mr. Gray, 
that a trout stream is somewhat like the 
love of a woman?” 


“T had not thought of it. Why so, 
John?” 
“Well, in purity and color. Coming 


from its source near Heaven, at first it 
bursts from under a rock with apparently 
no reason; then, as it gains in volnme, 
no rock can stay its progress; then we 
men rob it of its rainbow treasures. Ah, 
me!”’ 

(And this man a fool? came the 
doubting wonder.) 

“You have been unfortunate, John— 
have you not?” 

He did not speak for some minutes; 
then said: ‘They’ve been talking of 
me at the tavern—haven’t they?” 

“Qh, not particularly,” I answered, 
evasively ; “they said you were in hard 
luck.” 

“Hard luck of my own making,” he 
said bitterly—after gazing at the spiral 
curls of smoke as they floated upward 
in that happy atmosphere. ‘“ Well, I'll 

*(This word “ Portage” refers to the old State road, 
originally constructed over the Alleghenies in Blair 
County, Pa.—the Pennsylvania Central Railroad eventu- 


ally abandoning this route, in order to build the town of 
Altoona.—Eb.|} 
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tell you the story, Mr. Gray,” he con- 
tinued, ‘because I think you'll under- 
stand. You must know that I was once 
a mechanic—such as these ironworkers 
call an allround man. I married rather 
late in life and we were very happy. I 
owned my little house and ground, and 
there my wife taught me to say, at the 
advent of our son, ‘For him, John, for 
him!’ For some years before my mind 
had been perplexed by the curious action 
of heat, in the production of steam. I 
argued that if Nature used this subtle 
force to produce life in all known forms, 
why not rob heat of that mystery, Elec- 
tricity ? Then the madness seized me. I 
studied, planned, drew, and wrought— 
making and destroying many models. 
Our little hoard dwindled away, until— 
God forgive me!—I noticed not my 
loved ones’ slow distress. I lost my em- 
ployment, through neglect, but never a 
word blamed she, trusting, in her blind 
love, to my imagined skill—ever repeat- 
ing ‘For him, John, for him!’ We saw 
together the heap of gold when I should 
succeed. We planned for him a brighter 
future than ours had been. 

‘‘ After many weary months, and many 
failures, I found the key. I did not sleep 
for days and nights until I had renewed 
my machine. In frenzy I tore up our 
little porch for fuel; the fences had long 
gone before. I fed the furnace with the 
boards, so that I might turn the accu- 
mulated power to my motor. With 
trembling, grimy fingers I reversed my 
switch, and, with one mad whirl—I had 
it! I’d won! Wildly I crossed the space 
to where I'd bidden her stay. Her head 
was bowed upon our little table. Before 
her lay the Holy Book I had not touched 
for months, and one poor wan finger 
pointed to the text: ‘ For what is a man 
profited, if he shall gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul?’ ‘Mary, girl! 
wake up! I’ve won!’ Ah, man! she had 
awakened with the angels. Everything 
spun round and went black before me, 
and when, the next day, the neighbors 
revived me, we found the baby, smiling 
in death. 
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‘‘By that double grave I made oath I 
would sacrifice all my earthly hopes and 
pelf if they could but atone for what my 
selfishness had wrought. And then, ap- 
plying the torch, I exulted in the crack- 
ling death of that invented fiend.” 

He had risen, during these last quiver- 
ing sentences, with outstretched arm, as, 
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with starting tears, I grasped his hand, 
to show I understood : 


“For love of Him who smote our lives, 
And woke the chords of joy and pain, 
We said, Dear Christ!—our hearts bent down 
Like violets after rain.”’ 


Twilight came shimmering over the 
meadows, as we arrived home—each with 
a catch of brook beauties; I, with a new 
lease on life. 


TRAITS OF THE CANADA LYNX. 


By CHARLES S. MOODY, M. D. 


FTER the appearance of my article 
on the mountain lion (Fé/is concolor) 
in Sports AFIELD for February, 

1902, I was beset by such a horde of 
arm-chair naturalists—fellows who 
rushed into type to tell me things I did 
not know about this big cat — that I 
have been somewhat chary of airing my 
ignorance upon any other natural history 
subject. It is really astonishing how a 
lot of fellows, who have never gotten 
closer to our wild animals than the de- 
scriptions of a Buffon or Woods (or at 
most the forlorn specimens confined in a 
zoo), can tell so much about their habits. 
It has required years of patient investi- 
gation and intimate association for me to 
learn even a few facts about our fera 
nature, and it is with extreme reluctance 
that I am prevailed upon to portray that 
little before a discriminating public. 
However, cats seem to be an interesting 
topic, and I will consequently give you 
a brief life history. 

It is March in the far Northwest. 
Rugged mountain peaks, deeply covered 
with snow, rise one above the other far 
as the vision reaches. The dense fir and 
pine forest sheds over the landscape a 
sombre gloom. Across the hill on a dis- 
tant upland, within the bosom of a deep 
fir thicket, a giant cedar has fallen. In 
life it was a mere shell and the fierce 
winds of last autumn toppled it over. 
When the early snows fell the cavity be- 


came the abiding place of a female Can- 
ada lynx. All winter long she slept 
there during the day, and at night would 
sally forth, and, with footfall soft as fall- 
ing snowflake, steal upon some unsus- 
pecting snowshoe rabbit or sleeping par- 
tridge, pounce upon him and with long, 
stealthy leaps retire to the fastness of 
the den, to enjoy her feast undisturbed. 
About Feb. 15 a change came over the 
spirit of her being, and she became so- 
licitous for the condition of her sleeping 
apartments. Where before had been but 
the débris of rotting wood for a couch, 
she now piled feathers from the breasts 
of slain birds, fur from the snowshoe rab- 
bits, and even the warmest, softest hair 
from her own breast, to make a couch 
soft as fairies’ bed. Here, about March 
I, was re-enacted the ever great mystery 
of reproduction. Four fluffy, furry little 
kittens cuddled down into the warm nest 
and were smoothed and crooned over in 
the tenderest cat language, much as 
higher born babies are loved and petted. 
Now for several days Papa Lynx must 
do the foraging for Mamma and her 
babies. How well he does it may be 
surmised from the hecatombs of prey 
that he leaves at the mouth of the re- 
treat. I very shrewdly suspect that 
Papa is something of a cannibal and con- 
sequently is not permitted more than a 
glimpse of his progeny during the first 
few weeks of their existence. 
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When the kittens are about two or 
three weeks old, the mother resumes her 
hunting. Now that she has many hun- 
gry mouths to feed, woe be to the luck- 
less animal that comes within her ken. 
Her especial delight seems to be the 
small pine squirrels that have their homes 
beneath some rotting fir log and their 
store of pine nuts beneath another near- 
by. On sunny days they come out and 
play tag over the frozen snow and upon 
the spruce and hemlocks standing by. 
For hours at a time will our lynx mother 
sit near the entrance of a burrow, to gob- 
ble up the luckless rodent when he ap- 
pears. Her own hunger appeased, she 
captures for the little ones at home. 
Bounding into the nest, she drops the 
prey with a mew that brings the hungry 
youngsters tumbling one over the other. 
With mimic ferocity they fall upon the 
dead animal and rend it. 

The warm breezes of spring soon cut 
the snow from off the hillside, leaving a 
ledge of rock bare that makes a delight- 
ful place for an afternoon siesta. Thither 
the careful mother leads her family, first 
scenting if there is danger abroad; for 
the life of a lynx is one perpetual watch 
from the cradle to the grave. All after- 
noon, while the sun shone bright, would 
she lie there, stretched at full length with 
the young ones rolling over her in glee. 
Now and again would one of them re- 
ceive a reproving pat from her paw that 
would send him tumbling a dozen feet, 
yet he minded it not a bit. 

As spring budded into summer and 
the days grew very warm, they left the 
shelter of the natal log and wandered at 
will over the mountain—sleeping the day 
through in some dense thicket of small 
cedar and spruce, secure from natural 
enemies. During these halcyon days the 
old cat taught her progeny all the lore 
of catdom. How best to approach the 
sleeping rabbit or wary partridge by 
stealth—creeping, creeping, creeping on 
velvet paws, ever nearer and nearer, until, 
like a meteor, she would spring. A flutter, 
a frightened squawk or a squeal of terror 
from the doomed animal or bird, and that 
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was all. Or perchance it was some 
spermophile whose little brown nose 
peered out of his burrow at the edge of 
a mountain meadow at break of day, 
without noting a lithe grey body, lying 
with eyes intent upon his every move- 
ment, in the grass not ten feet away. 
Immovable as a statue she lies there un- 
til the rodent with a chirp of satisfaction 
sits up beside his burrow like a picket 
pin—only the next instant to see a huge 
body hurtle through the air and hear the 
snap of a pair of steel-like jaws; then 
darkness. Even the nesting jays and 
robins are levied upon and many a heap 
of red or blue feathers marks the spot 
where a part of the world’s sunshine and 
joy have departed. 

When the grim Frost King touches 
with his magic wand all the alders and 
tamaracks upon the upland—transform- 
ing them into splotches of crimson and 
old gold nestling against a background 
of deep green mountain; when the ptar- 
migan and Arctic rabbits both take on 
their protective garb, then does the cat 
family separate, each seeking for himself 
anew home. Then it is that the fur, in 
expectation of coming cold, takes on a 
warmer growth. Then comes also Pierre 
Labrache, with his cunningly devised 
schemes for adding to his store of pel- 
try, that would in the spring, at the mar- 
ket town, bring him many dollars with 
which to worship his twin deities—Bac- 
chus and the green cloth goddess. Per- 
haps, from the hunter’s and trapper’s 
point of view, the lynx is the most im- 
portant of our big cats. His fur is thick 
and soft, possessing a considerable mar- 
ket value, and he lends himself quite 
readily to a chase with the dogs, and has 
a comfortable habit (for the trapper) of 
sticking his foot into the jaws of a steel 
trap. 

When the snow gets deep and crusted, 
and game becomes scarce and wary, 
then does he do much prowling, usually 
hunting in couples. Then Ho! for the 
hounds and horn! Early in the morn- 
ing of a day that bids fair to be bright 
and cold is best for the chase. The ken- 
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neled dogs hear the stir of preparation 
and whine and scratch at the bars with 
impatience ; when released, they all troop 
away in a bunch—Trailer, Queen, Don, 
Gum, and the balance. Not a mile from 
start they strike the trail of a cat and 
are away. Far above the clamor of the 
younger dogs sounds the deep clarion 
note of old Trailer—the hero and sage 
of the pack. High and clear it rings 
among the hills and is thrown back from 
the cafion’s sides in many a reverbera- 
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back close to his head and his teeth are 
bared in a wicked snarl as he looks 
down at the yelping dogs. A well di- 
rected shot brings him tumbling to the 
earth, wounded to the death, yet with 
fight enough left in him to inspire cau- 
tion in any but the most foolhardy 
youngster in the pack—who rushes in, 
only to retire from the mclée with one 
ear hanging in ribbons and a gash down 
his side that he will ever carry as a 
memento of his first encounter with a 








tion, sending a thrill through the most 
sluggish bosom. Away we go after 
them! Down hill, up hill, through deep 
fir timber, across boggy meadow, now 
deep beneath the snow, and under giant 
trees of upland pine to a tamarack 
swamp, where the baying tells of some- 
thing treed. Approaching, we find the 
dogs circling round a large tamarack, 
high up on a bole of which sits a big 
lynx. His little tufted ears are lying 











wounded lynx. Quite often the lynx re- 
fuses to tree and backs up against a yew 
bush or a fallen tree root and proceeds 
to give battle. Brave indeed is the dog 
that ventures within the sweep of those 
knife-like claws. Usually the approach 
of the hunters serves to rout him, thus 
giving the dogs a chance to string him 
out—a no easy task quite often—the en- 
raged animal throwing himself upon his 
back and using all four feet with light- 
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ning effect. I know of no animal, not 
even a wounded bear, that can put up so 
stiff a fight as a full-grown Canada lynx 
of the Tom variety. 

I learned a great deal about this cat 
from an old California miner with whom 
I used to chase the elusive quartz lode 
and harvest the mellow placer mine. 
Riding along the trail one day, we sawa 
two-thirds grown lynx cross just ahead 
of us and disappear behind a fallen log. 
Mr. C., who was leading, stopped and 
said: ‘‘That cat will lie down behind 
that log until we get past. Now, watch 
me scare him.” Dismounting, he quietly 
crawled up to that log; then jumped on 
it with a loud “Boo!” Some way he 
became overbalanced and fell sprawling 
into the arms of the waiting cat. For 
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the next few moments there seemed to 
be a small whirlwind composed of staid, 
respectable middle-aged prospector and 
enthusiastic young lynx. When Mr. C. 
finally got his bearings and retired and 
the lynx got his and decamped into the 
deep woods, my friend looked as though 
he had been holding a heart to heart in- 
terview with a shingle mill in full opera- 
tion. Silently he mounted and we rode 
on. That day, when we halted for noon 
and Mr. C. was washing off the dried 
blood while I was preparing the meal, I 
very innocently asked him if he thought 
the lynx was scared? Now, just note 
the lack of gratitude in that man’s an- 
swer— 
“You go to h—I, will you!” 


BOOZY BAB AND LITTLE DUKE. 


By DAN DE FOE. 


6¢ A GHOST? Yes,a ghost! I see it 
drift down out of a pine tree. 
It stood on a big granite rock, 
pointed its tomahawk towards Ogre Lake, 
and half howled and half whistled: ‘ The 
boy—he’s drowndéd the boy!’”’ 

The place was Black Jack mining 
camp, the time was 5 o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, and the speaker was Lushy 
Cartwright—one of the camp drunkards. 
The other camp drunkard was Boozy 
Bab, and it was Boozy Bab that Lushy’s 
ghost was accusing, or had accused, of 
drowning “the boy.” 

“What boy? Who's drowndéd?” 
asked Addington, the liveryman. 

“Ts there any boy missed out of 
camp?’’ inquired Doc Bennett, the gam- 
bler, of Dick Blount, the barber. 

“Not as I know of,” answered Dick. 
“T saw little Duke Ellis go out walkin’ 
with Boozy Bab right after dinner, but I 
reckon he’s back long afore now. I 
guess Lushy must be seein’ snakes.” 

‘‘He’s not back, I tell ye,” insisted 


Lushy. ‘“Didn’t I see the Injun’s 
ghost? Didn’t I hear what he said? 
The kid went out with Boozy; an’, I tell 
ye, he’s drowndéd!” 

Lushy went into Sandy Mack’s saloon, 
got an auxiliary drink and sank sleepily 
into a corner chair, muttering to himself: 
“I seed the Injun ghost. I heerd what 
he said. Bet my life agin a toothpick 
’at the kid’s drowndéd.” 

What was at first only a buzz of quiet 
curiosity and casual inquiry soon de- 
veloped into consternation—almost into 
a panic. Little Duke Ellis—a boy of 10 
and a prime favorite in the camp—was 
indeed missing. At 2 in the afternoon 
he had gone with Boozy Bab for a clam- 
ber among the hills, and, so far as could 
be ascertained, neither had been seen 
since. Boozy had been unwontedly so- 
ber and they had not intended to go far; 
but it was well known that little Duke 
Ellis was an only brother to Edith Ellis, 
who long before (when he had been 
known as Mr. Babbitt), had, for some 
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reason best known to herself, jilted 
Boozy Bab. The grisly query forced 
itself up: To avenge the slight, had 
Bab in a fit of melancholy drowned, 
murdered or abducted the boy, in order 
to bring suffering upon the girl? Most 
of those in camp scouted the idea, but 
there were a few who significantly point- 
ed to the fact that it was late in the 
evening, they could not have gone far, 
both knew the country well and they 
had not returned. Where was Bab? 
Where was the boy? 

Like fire in trains of powder, the news 
flashed to every part of the populous 
mining camp. Late as it was, searching 
parties were hastily formed, and, with 
guns for signals and torches for light, 
they started out to explore the shores 
of the lake and the hills adjacent. 

At 6 o'clock the wind freshened and 
the hills were spattered with a fitful spit 
of snow, but by 7 the cold had become 
so intense that the snow was literally 
frozen out of the skies. It was one of 
those sudden changes from fair weather 
to foul that first benumb and chill—then 
kill. 

Over hills, down deep gorges, through 
the thick pine woods, around the shore 
of the lake, wherever it was at all acces- 
sible—in spite of cold and darkness and 
dismal discouragements —the faithful 
miners trudged, looking for some sign, 
shouting in hope of some response ; but 
by midnight most of them had returned 
to camp, utterly foiled, utterly hopeless. 
“We may find them when daylight 
comes,” they said, ‘‘but it will be too 
late. No human being, clad as they 
were, can stay out through such a night 
as this and live.” 


* * * * * * 


At about 2 o’clock on that fateful af- 
ternoon a tall man wearing a slouch hat 
and a long threadbare overcoat, walking 
slowly and dejectedly toward the hills, 
at the outskirts of Black Jack mining 
camp passed a crowd of boys at play. 
A chorus of shouts greeted him, for, 
poor inebriate though he was, his delight 
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was a good boy, and there was not one 
in the group who was not, by word or 
deed, indebted to him for some petty 
kindness done in days gone by. Seeing 
he carried a small prospector’s pick and 
a light shovel, little Duke Ellis left his 
play and ran toward him. “Going pros- 
pecting, ain’t you, uncle Bab?” he asked. 
“Are you going far? May I go with 
you?” 

Bab hesitated. He was just recover- 
ing from a protracted spree and keenly 
felt the need of human sympathy and 
companionship; besides, he had often 
promised the Little Duke that some day 
he would take him for a short tramp 
through the hills. But the boy had a 
widowed mother and an only sister— 
Bab’s sweetheart of long ago; if the boy 
went, they ought to know. “Better not 
go this time, boy,” he said. “It will be 
suppertime before I get back; your 
mother might miss you and get uneasy.” 

“No, she wouldn’t—honest, she 
wouldn’t,” pleaded the boy. ‘I’ve got 
a half-holiday to go where I please, as 
long as I stay away from the shafts and 
hoisting engines. Please let me go, Un- 
cle Bab; this will be my only chance— 
and you promised me I might.” 

There was no resisting the lad’s en- 
treaties. Bab yielded, and the two as- 
cended the nearest hill—the man silent 
and meditative; the boy, all exuberance, 
all delight. Over the first hill, they en- 
countered another—the Little Duke all 
the time laughing and chattering and 
calling his friend’s attention to the won- 
ders about them. A grouse fluttered 
up from a clump of miniature oaks and 
sailed away toward a spruce forest far 
below. Then Bab had to tell the boy 
about grouse hunting. A woodchuck 
whistled defiance at them from the top 
of a glacial boulder; then, like the cow- 
ard that he was, he slid, phantom-like, 
into his den below. This made it neces- 
sary for Bab to explain to his little friend 
the habits and peculiarities of the wood- 
chuck. The warm September sunshine, 
the majestic mountain scenery, the views, 
hazy and dreamy, of the valleys far be- 
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low, combining with the child’s innocent 
and grateful prattle and the influence of 
the healthful exercise, soon revived Bab’s 
despondent spirits and he found himself 
almost as juvenile and garrulous as the 
boy himself. 

Presently the man stopped. ‘Here 
we are,” he said, cheerily. ‘‘ Not 40 feet 
from where we are standing ought to be 
gold enough to pay the National debt. 
See where I’ve been gophering around 
here. I get plenty of good float, but no 
lead. Tell you what you do, Little Duke 
—Do you know how to ‘spit spy?’”’ 

“Course I do,” answered the boy, 
proudly. 

“Well, you try it on this lead, and 
we'll just see if we can’t uncover it. 
Stand with your face to the north; now, 
that’s the way, and peel in.” 

Doing as he was bid, the boy struck a 
dramatic attitude, spat in the palm of his 
left hand, and, raising his right aloft, with 
the index finger extended, he recited the 
incantation : 

“Spit, spit, spy: 
Which way does it lie?” 

Down came the chubby finger into 
the middle of the left hand (every boy 
knows how this is done) and away flew 
the spittle—éo the east. 

“That settles it!” declared Bab, with 


every show of confidence. ‘It’s in that 


hole I started over there.” 

The man went to work with a will. 
First with pick, then with shovel, he as- 
saulted the decomposed “top-rock,” and, 
while the man worked and the boy sat 
watching and talking, the hole deepened 
and the “dump” grew. Presently, at 
one stroke of the pick, the rock changed 
from yellow to almost white. Selecting 
a specimen for examination, as prospec- 
tors always do when there is a change in 
the appearance of the rock, Bab blew 
the dust and dirt from the piece; looked 
at it; looked more closely ; looked again 
—this time with widely dilated eyes; 
swallowed a lump in his throat and sat 
down to catch his breath. Wiping his 
eyes to look again, Bab saw a piece of 
white quartz literally specked and seamed 
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and threaded with virgin gold. His first 
impulse was to shout; his next was to 
show his marvelous discovery to the boy 
—but he did neither. Slowly and ap- 
parently unconcernedly, he put the speci- 
men in one of his pockets. With equal 
nonchalance he covered the “lead”’ with 
a few shovelfuls of earth, saying as he 
did so: ‘This is worth developing, boy. 
I'll just stake it for you and me. I'll 
have to stake your interest in your 
mother’s name, but it’ll be all the same. 
Let’s whittle out a stake.” Without 
another word he prepared a claim stake, 
called his discovery “The Little Duke” 
and named William P. Babbit and Mar- 
jorie Ellis as the discoverers. 

On the way back to camp it was with 
difficulty the boy could keep pace with 
Bab’s excited strides—and no wonder. 
He knew that he had gone out poor; 
that he was going back rich beyond all 
computation. Who can picture the bright 
vistas down which this unfortunate out- 
cast was looking into the fair fields of 
the future ? 

“Oh, Uncle Bab,” exclaimed the boy, 
as they traversed the top of a small cliff, 
the foot of which rested upon a crescent 
of sandbar at the margin of the lake, 
“see the wild grapes down there. Let’s 
get some for Mama and Edith.” 

For Edith? Yes. Anything on earth 
for Edith. They were in a precipitous 


place, but he would get the boy some of © 


those grapes or die in the attempt. “You 
stay here now, Duke, and I'll climb down 
and get them,” he said; ‘now, don’t you 
budge.” But Duke did budge. Scarcely 
had Bab gone out of sight among the 
vines and bushes when the boy saw an- 
other cluster of vines which he believed 
he could reach, and down he clambered. 
Hanging to a stout looking bush, he had 
plucked barely one bunch of grapes when 
his support was pulled out by the roots 
and boy, bush and bunch of grapes 
dropped sheer 20 feet onto the soft sand 
at the margin of the lake. 

“Uncle Bab!” he shouted. 

“Hey?” 

“‘Come down this way.” 
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“Where are you?” 
“Down here.” 
“Did you fall?” asked Bab, peering 


over the precipice. 


“ Yep.” 
“Hurt yourself?” 
“Nope.” 
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in the direction of camp a short distance, 
only to find that the lake and the cliff 
came together. To go farther in that di- 
rection was a physical impossibility. Re- 
tracing their steps, they explored the op- 
posite direction, only to find the same 
condition prevalent there. On one side 
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“‘Striking a dramatic attitude, the boy recited the familiar incantation."’ 





“Well, wait a minute and I’ll be with 
you.” 

Arranging the vines so that he could 
swing down half the distance, Bab let 
himself over the face of the cliff and 
dropped upon the sand beside the boy. 
They followed the narrow belt of sand 





was the lake, wide and deep; on the 
other, a perpendicular cliff from 20 to 50 
feet in height. After a little further in- 
vestigation, Bab turned pale and drew a 
long breath. ‘“Boy,’’ he said, “we're in 
a trap. We’ve got no wings, no balloon, 
no boat. We've simply got to stay here 
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till our friends miss us, look us up and 
help us out of here.” 

They sat down upon the sand with 
their backs to the cliff and talked to pass 
away the time. Bab told the boy what 
a splendid man he could become some 
day and solemnly warned him against 
whiskey, cards and all the other vices. 
At dusk, when it was plain that a storm 
was brewing, Bab took a worn memo- 
randum book from his poeket and with a 
short stub of lead pencil made several 
entries therein; then put the book back 
into his pocket. Soon after the wind 
rose. It roared among the trees and 
cliffs and lashed the lake into a fury. A 
few flakes of snow fell; then it grew cold. 
Bab took off his old overcoat and wrap- 
ped it about the boy. The little Duke 
protested, but Bab declared he had on 
two undershirts, besides his vest and coat 
and that he was perfectly comfortable. 
Of course it was not true. He had on 
no undershirt and he was forced to shut 
his teeth closely to keep them from chat- 
tering — but the Little Duke believed 
him and was satisfied. As the cold in- 
creased in intensity they lay down—the 
boy next to the cliff, closely wrapped in 
the great overcoat and Bab hugging him 
from the outside to protect him from the 
cruel blast. 

“Boy, are you warm?” Bab asked, 
presently. 

“You bet! Are you, Uncle Bab?” 

“Oh, yes; I’m all right.” (This from 
a man who was at that moment begin- 
ning to experience what it means to 
freeze to death.) “Boy,” he went on, 
“in the morning the lake will be frozen 
over so you can walk on it any place. 
Do you think you can find your way 
back tocamp?” == 

“Yes, easy; but you know the way 
too, don’t you?” 

“ Well—TI’ll tell you,”’ continued Bab, 
with much hesitation; ‘‘you mustn’t be 
frightened—er—but-er-the fact is. Well, 
I’ve got a heart affection that’s liable to 
kill me any minute; and, if you can’t 
wake me in the morning, don’t get 
scared; just pull for camp as fast as you 
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can and send some of the fellows out 
here after me. Will you do it, boy?” 

“That’s what I will.” 

After a moment’s pause, and while his 
weakened body was quaking with the 
chill, Bab spoke ‘again: “Boy,” he said, 
“would you mind — would you mind 
kissin’ me Good night ?’’ 

The boy kissed his old friend heartily. 
“Good night. Good night! I love you, 
Uncle Bab,”’ he said, ‘‘and I shall always 
love you.” Poor Bab was stirred with a 
thrill of happiness that he had not felt 
since boyhood. His tears literally froze 
upon his bearded cheek, but he clasped 
in his arms one tiny, helpless human be- 
ing that loved him, and, in spite of all his 
misery, he was happy. He pressed his 
charge more closely to his breast. The 
boy slept. The wind moaned. The stars 
glittered. Ice formed upon the lake. 
And thus Boozy Bab and the Little 
Duke were held in the deadly grasp of 
the darkness and the cold. 


* * * * * * 


Before daybreak next morning the 
miners of Black Jack were astir, prepar- 
ing to renew the search for Bab and the 
Little Duke. A few of the class that is, 
always ready to conjure up evil pretend- 
ed to believe that Bab had revenged 
himself upon Edith Ellis by making ’way 
with the little brother—and they carried 
their demonstrations so far as to provide 
ropes wherewith to hang the culprit, 
should he be captured and their sus- 
picions realized. A vast majority, how- 
ever, knew that Lushy Cartwright’s talk 
had been the effect of drink and believed 
that some unforeseen catastrophe had 
overtaken the man and the boy. 

A half-dozen of the best Indian trail- 
ers had been engaged at the Ute camp, 
a mile below the town. When all was 
ready, these were put upon the trail and 
the whites impatiently followed. In go- 
ing to the mine and on the return track, 
as far as the unlucky grapevines, the In- 
dians worked faithfully and accurately ; 
but when the trail plainly went down to 
the edge of the lake they at first flatly 
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refused to follow it any farther. Years 
before, in a battle with the Cheyennes, a 
war party of Utes had been driven out 
into the lake in their canoes. A sudden 
gust of wind had capsized their treacher- 
ous craft and every soul was drowned; 
since which time the Utes believed the 
place was presided over by an evil spirit, 
and the innocent sheet of water had been 
known as Ogre Lake. After a moment’s 
hesitation, one brave young buck stepped 
forward and declared that he would fol- 
low the trail across the very ice on the 
lake if necessary. It was known among 
the Utes that the warrior who first drank 
a swallow of water out of the lake, if he 
survived it, would become a great chief; 
so, gripping his tomahawk and setting 
his teeth, the young brave started the 
descent that led to the top of the cliff. 

“Down here, some,” he said, point- 
ing below. With eager haste the whites 
swung themselves down, exactly as 
Boozy Bab had done the night before. 

“Here they are!” they shouted to 
their companions above, as they saw the 
two recumbent forms huddled together 
against the base of the cliff. “Here they 
are!” 

Nobody could sleep amid a clamor 
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such as this. Out of the folds of the 
great overcoat the Little Duke rose to a 
sitting posture, rubbed his eyes and said: 
“T slept pretty chilly. Didn’t you, Uncle 
Bab?” 

At a touch, the leader of the party 
saw that Bab was frozen stiff; so he 
wrapped the overcoat about the boy 
again and hurried him away. The rest 
stood bareheaded for a moment in 
presence of the dead, while the Indian 
brave who had led them to the spot 
crushed a hole in the ice with his toma- 
hawk, dipped up a handful of the water, 
swallowed it, slapped his hand upon his 
chest and muttered: “Bad spirit no 
good. Me no ’fraid. Me, big chief. Me, 
heap big chief!” 

The entries in Bab’s memorandum 
book gave the Little Duke Mine to the 
boy, the mother and the sister; and on 
a stately monument erected to his mem- 
ory by Edith Ellis is inscribed the sacred 
truth: 





‘GREATER LOVE HATH NO MAN 
THAN THIS: THAT HE LAY DOWN 
HIS LIFE FOR HIS FRIEND.” 
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F we mistake not, it was Hugh Miller, 
the stone mason of Cromarty, Scot- 
land, who wrote: “My advice to young 
workingmen is, Do not seek happiness 
in what is misnamed pleasure; seek it in 
what is termed study. Learn to make 
a right use of your eyes; the common- 
est things are worthy of looking at— 
even stones and weeds, and the most 
familiar animals.” Cultivate the acquaint- 
ance of some naturalist, hunter or trap- 
per, or one of those ignorant characters 
who, without much education, have used 
their senses to some purpose none the 
less and can tell you strange things 
(some of which you may safely question 
too, perhaps). 
“But,” writes Ernest Vickers in Popu- 


lar Science News, “it is not the eye that 
sees or the ear that hears. Behind the 
eye and ear must be the seeing and hear- 
ing brain. Do you ask, ‘What shall I 
look for?’ ‘What shall I observe?’ Any- 
thing, everything. Examine the colors 
of dawn and sunset. Learn to know the 
birds by their cries and songs. Note the 
time of their comings and goings and 
find out what birds spend the winter with 
you. Note the putting on of the foliage; 
every tree has its time and tint in spring 
and autumn. Note the colors of autumn, 
and learn to distinguish plants and sea- 
sons by their scents at night. Try to 
draw a familiar object in Nature, and 
you will find how much you have to learn 
of form and color, before unnoticed.” 




















BIRD TIME IN THE OZARKS. 


By JAMES S. COMPTON, A. B. 


OHN BURROUGHS has called our 
attention, in his pleasant and force- 
ful way, to the bird possibilities of 

the Catskills; Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller 
and others have told of the birds of the 
Far West; but, with the exception of 
Professor Rice’s capital paper in Sports 
AFIELD for November, 1902, no well- 
known bird lover has yet attempted that 
interesting region lying half-way between 
—the Ozark Highlands. In one short 
article we can only nibble around the 
edges of the subject indicated by the title 
at the beginning of this paragraph; but 
even a nibble may give the true flavor 
and help us to form an appetite for one 
of the most delightful of all recreations. 

Perhaps the one thing that adds to 

the interest of the ornithologist in this 
region, the one certainly which differ- 
entiates it from all others, is the fact that 
this plateau is the borderland where 
birds of the North and East and those 
of the South and West come together. 
Climatic conditions are such as to attract 
nearly all of the common birds that 
spend the summer in the U.S. The 
fertility of this limestone soil and its 
adaptability for raising nearly every pro- 
duct known to the temperate zones is 
also a powerful attractive force: the spar- 
row finds his grain; the vireo, his worm; 
the robin, his small fruit; all are well fed 
and consequently happy. 

Hill tops, river valleys, forests dense 

with underbrush, uplands filled with or- 


chards and wheatfields, and, over and 
through them all, fence rows grown up 
to weeds and bushes, afford most delight- 
ful opportunities for the birds to rest and 
raise their young. On all sides, stretch- 
ing away into the distance, lie the un- 
dulating hills: here and there on the 
hillsides and in the lowlands fields of 
wheat and corn give evidence of human 
care and industry; not those broad West- 
ern fields that awe you with their im- 
mensity and set you to calculating how 
many bushels the yield will be and how 
many dollars they will bring at the pres- 
ent price of wheat, but small fields red- 
olent of home comforts and suggestive 
of the happy, peaceful days of yore when 
the varied industries of the home sup- 
plied all its own needs. The Bob Whites 
pipe from the stubble without a sugges- 
tion of the time to come when they shall 
fly before destruction at the hands of 
him whose industry has made these 
grain fields possible. 

The birds are here in swarms and 
droves. In these the South has at least 
three typical representatives: the mock- 
ingbird, the Carolina wren, and the car- 
dinal. Among the sycamores, cotton- 
woods and magnolias of the river bot- 
toms, where vines are many and shade 
dense—where, in short, the conditions 
most resemble their favorite retreats in 
the Far South—these birds are numer- 
ous. One mockingbird that I had the 
opportunity of hearing on several con- 
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secutive days in the jack-oak hills along 
the Big Sac made a specialty of imitating 
the yellow-breasted chat. I made his ac- 
quaintance the very afternoon I arrived at 
the little hamlet of Seybert, Missouri. He 
was perched in the top of a half dead 
tree, from which he gave the loungers on 
the front porch of the store—there was 
but one in the village—a fine entertain- 
ment. His music was partly his own 
but contained many selections from other 
woodland composers, among whom the 
yellow-breasted chat was the prime 
favorite. 

One misty morning a few days later, 
as I stood in the rear door of the little 
store watching the billows of fog and 
mist playing about the limestone crags 
across the valley, I had the rare pleasure 
of hearing the mockingbird give one of 
his choicest selections—the song which 
the late Maurice Thompson so aptly 
styled the mounting song of this won- 
derful bird. Starting from his perch in 
the top of a small bush, he flew up to 
one of the lawer branches of a nearby 
oak, singing softly and soliloquizing,to 
himself as he went; from this perch he 
hopped and flew to another a foot above; 
then to another and another; the music 
rising and swelling with his ascent, till, 
at last, he reached the topmost branch 
of the oak in a flood of melody that 
surpassed anything I ever heard. 

Carolina wrens are quite numerous 
and conspicuous. Indeed their rollick- 
ing, cheerful music carried me back to 
winter mornings in Central Mississippi 
and these little cinnamon coated musi- 
cians so common in the vines and thick- 
ets. In the lowest branches of the same 
tree which I have mentioned as furnish- 
ing the stage for the mockingbird’s star 
performance a Carolina wren took his 
stand—a kind of understudy of the gift- 
ed grey coat. 

Cardinal grosbeaks appear in much 
greater numbers, not only along the river 
bottoms but in the dense scrub of the 
hilltops. No bird has more pronounced 


individuality than the cardinal; whether 
in woodland or prairie, he is always the 
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same: the erect figure, vivid color and 
clear whistle are unmistakable recogni- 
tion marks. One day I strolled down to 
Turnback Creek to fish, and while there 
I had the pleasure of being a spectator 
of a whistling contest between two fine 
males. One of them occupied a promi- 
nent position in a big cottonwood on the 
east side of the stream; the other had a 
less conspicuous perch in a willow on 
the west bank; from my seat on a rock 
under the bridge I could see them both. 
The cardinal’s whistle is quite a simple 
thing, but what indescribable vigor and 
meaning these two put into their efforts! 
No doubt there was a more or less inter- 
ested femaleaudience hidden away among 
the swaying boughs for whose benefit all 
this racket was made, but I enjoyed it 
fully as well as if I had been the one 
person for whom it had been arranged. 

Two typical representatives of the 
North and East—the brown thrasher and 
the field sparrow—are here in pleasing 
numbers. In some sections of our coun- 
try, owing to their partiality for small 
fruits, the robin and the red-headed wood- 
pecker are looked upon as nuisances, but 
no one has a word to say against the in- 
nocent little field sparrow or the tawny 
thrasher. 

The West and its prairies are not to 
be left out of the count. Three birds (all 
of the Fringillidz or Finch family)—the 
dickcissel, lark sparrow and rose-breasted 
grosbeak—uphold the honor and prowess 
of this land of progress. The first men- 
tioned, the dickcissel, as most of my 
readers probably know, is one of the 
most conspicuous bits of bird life in the 
meadows and open fields of June. The 
little black spot on his throat would be 
almost enough to identify him; but, like 
some of the lords of creation, he wishes 
to make assurance doubly sure by intro- 
ducing himself with a cheerful though 
rather stammering “ Dick—dick! ciss—cis- 
sel!” 

The lark sparrow is a genuine West- 
erner, quite common in and west of IlIli- 
nois, but may be considered accidental 
east of that State. Like the inhabitants 
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ulty of getting to the front. He is a 
large bird for a sparrow, has a delightful 
song, and, what is still more important as 
a distinguishing feature, he is the only 
member of his family that walks. The 
other sparrows can hop, skip, and jump, 
but it remains for the bird just named 
to practice pedestrianism pure and sim- 
ple without strut or wiggle. 

The other Westerner, the rose- breasted 
grosbeak, is fully as interesting a per- 
sonality as his brother in cardinal. I 
know of no bird whose plumage is more 
contrasty yet more in keeping with good 
taste than his. Black above (except on 
the wing bars), white below, with a gen- 
erous spot of deep rose red on the breast, 
make a bird easy to learn and easy to re- 
member—a bird whose acquaintance is 
worth all the pains it may take to make. 
True to the spirit of the prairie, he does 
not care much for the forest, but selects 
an old orchard or grove in or near the 
towns, where he forms the centre of a 
group of splendid musicians, alternating 
his solos with those of the catbird, robin 
and the brown thrasher. 

Two birds quite rare in most sections 
are numerous in these wooded foothills. 
I refer to the white-eyed and the yellow- 
throated vireos. One morning in June, 
in a mile’s walk along one of the stony 
roads that lead hither and thither over 
these hills, I observed four of the yellow- 
throated species in full song. The old 
rail fences which bordered the road were 
hidden by a dense growth of sassafras, 
persimmon and oak, overgrown by vines 
and weeds: in this dense growth the 
vireos had nested. Along the edges of 
the forest I found the white-eyed vireo. 
He is an impudent little fellow who well 
deserves the title “camera fiend,” for ev- 
ery time he draws his bubbling little song 
to a close he makes a noise that sounds 
for all the world like the click of a cam- 
era shutter. Though green, he is not as 
green as he looks. If you press him a 
little harder than he thinks proper, he 
draws back into the gloom of the brush 
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of the prairies generally, he has the fac- 


and weeds and gives you an emphatic 
and vigorous scolding. 

The purple martin, which, according 
to Mr. Chapman, is a comparatively rare 
bird in the North, and one that is appar- 
ently decreasing in numbers each year, 
is a very common and cheerful element 
of the bird population. Time fails, how- 
ever, even to mention the names of all 
the Ozark birds, but there is one whose 
name and winning ways I cannot pass 
by in silence. The wood thrush, usually 
such a timid and retiring bird, is here 
quite tame. One evening I was taking a 
little after-supper jaunt along the streets 
of Greenfield when I heard one of these 
thrushes singing in a tree a half block 
down the street ahead of me. It wasa 
liquid melody, soft and low, in perfect ac- 
cord with the peace and quiet of the vil- 
lage and the June breeze that came pour- 
ing over the hills. Down the street I 
went to find the singer. There he sat, 
perched on a maple limb—a bit of tawny 
brown against the green and grey of the 
maple; and so confiding and unsuspicious 
was he that I passed directly under him, 
not six feet from his perch, without 
frightening him away. There was an- 
other wood thrush that lived just across 
the street from my boarding house. A 
half-dozen mornings I was awakened by 
his singing in the trees; as many times 
he serenaded me when the sunset light 
was fading from the west. Indeed, when 
the time came for me to say Goodbye to 
Ozark Land there was no pleasurable 
memory quite so keen and vivid as that 
of the music of the soloist of the maples. 


THE SORA AND HIS COUSINS. 








With Illustrations from Life by Lynn B. Hunt. 


Of all the marshland birds of my ac- 
quaintance, my recollections of the sora 
are the brightest of them all—excepting 
some delightful days with the spotted 
sandpiper in a stubble marsh in the 
spring of ’97. Generally and figuratively 
speaking, the rails are birds which the 
sportsman or bird student doesn’t meet 
every day: not because they are rare, but 
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for the reason that the color of their 
plumage so nicely harmonizes and blends 
with the marsh vegetation that they are 
very hard to detect before their sharp 
eyes see you, and also because they are 
not generally distributed, rather being 
restricted to certain localities at certain 
seasons. If the sora sees you first, it is 
nine to one that you will never know of 
his presence; it seems that he always 
knows just when to run and just where 
to stop. A bunch of swamp grass, half- 
a-dozen dead weeds, or a mere bit of 
driftwood is sufficient to make his form 
indistinguishable from the weedy marsh- 
land. If you see a sora, blink, and, 
Presto! it has vanished, like the witches 
of Macbeth—not to re-appear any more 
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made it their summer abode. If they are 
present, they will greet you late in the 
evening with a clear, liquid whistled 
Her—ee-e! coming from many invisible 
forms on every side. On pleasant even- 
ings the sora continues to sing long af- 
ter night has fallen—reminding one of a 
springtime swamp filled with piping hylas. 

More than once I have hidden myself 
on a knoll amid the marsh grass, and, 
screened by the green blades of tall cat 
tails, have listened long to the sora’s ves- 
per call and to the voices of hundreds of 
other swamp-loving creatures, from the 
hoarse croaking of the lanky “green 
back” to the nervous chirp and twitter 
of the dainty little marsh wren. Happy 
days! Hours of patience amid the haunts 
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RAIL SHOOTING ON A TIDE-WATER MARSH. 





that day. (Moral: Don’t blink your 
eyes when watching a sora.) 

The family Rallidz includes 180 spe- 
cies; 15 of which inhabit North Amer- 
ica. This family embraces the rails, 
coots and gallinules. Of the rails, the 
sora (Porzana Carolina) and the Virginia 
rail (Radlus Virginianus) are the most 
common and perhaps the best known. 
The summer home of the sora is in fresh- 
water marshes, where, if they would but 
remain silent, the drooping marsh grass 
and waving reeds would long keep the 
secret of their presence. But if you are 
familiar with their notes—it can hardly 
be termed a song, albeit it is their spring 
lyric—you have only to visit a marsh on 
a June evening to know if they have 


of Nature, in the bottomlands along the 
Missouri in Nebraska. I love to recall 
those delightful scenes of my wild woods 
enthusiasm. Nearly four years have 
passed since then, but my enthusiasm for 
swampland study has abated nonetheless. 

The rails are interesting birds, well 
worthy of an evening’s study. An ad- 
ditional interest attends a swampland 
study, from the fact that the scenes and 
environment of swamp life are quite dif- 
ferent and in direct contrast to the ordi- 
nary characteristics of wood and field, 
and the birds and other creatures met 
with in a marshland wandering do not 
seem like the commonplace animals of 
the dryer land. The habits, songs and 
characteristics of all swamp-dwelling 
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birds are unique, and, since they can be 
studied nowhere else than amid the reeds 
and cat tails of their belovéd swamps, 
they present fascinating subjects to the 
bird lover. To the sportsman the rails 
may be no more than any other swamp- 
land bird large enough to shoot at; to 
the student of bird life, however, they are 
of more than passing interest. 

The sora, like its relatives, is strictly a 
skulker and never flies except as a last 
resort; they depend on their legs and 
their ability to hide to escape the invader 
of their marshy domain. When com- 
pelled to take wing, their flight seems 
heavy and slow, and, as they awkwardly 
dangle their long legs out behind, they 
present an ungainly appearance and a 
very easy mark for the gunner. In truth, 
to shoot a rail on the wing is almost a 
burlesque on wing shooting. They near- 
ly always drop back into the marsh after 
going only a few yards. The rails can 


_ hardly be said to be gregarious, yet they 


seem to associate in a general way by 
allied interests rather than by any social 
feeling. The sora is a good swimmer 
and an expert diver. When moving 
about in an open marsh—that is, a marsh 
with a low and meagre vegetable growth 
—they step in a very cautious and rather 
dignified manner, as though they were 
fully aware of their exposed position; 
sometimes their manner of walking is al- 
most ludicrous, particularly if they have 
lately been alarmed by the intrusion of 
an enemy. Contrary to the general rule 
in bird life, both sexes of the sora are 
alike in color. 

The Virginia rail, like the sora, is a 
common species throughout its range. 
They may be found in almost any exten- 
sive fresh or brackish marsh, and they 
too are experts at keeping out of sight. 
The sora and Virginia rails are very much 
alike in their habits, though their notes 
and love songs are quite different. Early 
in the morning and late in the afternoon 
the Virginia rail utters a peculiar grunt- 
ing sound, much like the grunting of a 
hungry pig; the notes are uttered in suc- 
cession, and, though not loud, have a 
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penetrating quality which carries them to 
a distance and are sure to attract atten- 
tion, even when, as is usually the case, 
they mingle with the medley of number- 
less swampland sounds. Besides the 
grunting sound, the Virginia rail often 
utters (especially late in the evening dur- 
ing the breeding season) a kind of gut- 
tural call, resembling the sound of Cut-— 
cutta — cutta—cutta; this note (which 
seems to be restricted to the male), often 
repeated at brief intervals for hours at a 
time, is probably his love song. The fe- 
male is usually a silent bird, but when 
anxious about her eggs or young, she 
calls in low tones Ki-ki—ki-ki! The 
flight of the Virginia rail is slow and la- 
bored, and is never attempted except 
when suddenly alarmed or as a last re- 
sort to escape an enemy. The eyes of 
this species are bright red and deeply set 
in their sockets, giving the bird a very 
odd and quizzical expression, and the 
long narrow head only adds to the effect 
of its peculiar facial appearance. 

These odd, marsh-loving birds have 
many little ways and characteristics — 
“‘by-habits” I might term them—regard- 
ing which even a volume of descriptive 
writing would hardly enlist the reader’s 
interest; they must be seen and studied 
in their native moorlands to be appreci- 
ated. When a bird lover once catches 
the enthusiasm for marshland study, he 
doesn’t mind the muck and mire a bit: 
he soon learns that there are wonders in 
every swamp; that it is like an unex- 
plored country, with new sights and 
sounds on every side. 

The Virginia rail prefers swamps with 
a mixed, rank vegetable growth—tall cat 
tails, bushes and briars and broad-leafed 
water plants; but the sora is not particu- 
lar in this respect—making himself at 
home and seeming satisfied with any sort 
of marshland. The breeding range of 
the sora extends from the northern half 
of the Eastern States as far north as 
Hudson’s Bay and as far west as Kansas. 
It winters from the southern limit of its 
breeding range southward to northern 
South America. The range of the Vir- 
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ginia rail is about the same as the sora’s, 
except that I do not think it extends as 
far west in the States as the sora, nor is 
it quite so abundant as the latter, which 
is perhaps the most common and gener- 
ally distributed of all the rails. The rails 
build their nests of grasses and weed 
stems, on the ground in the marsh. Fre- 
quently these nests are literally floating 
homes of broad-leafed grasses and dead 
weeds, built on the surface of the water 
among the reeds or the swaying cat tails. 
In either case they are very difficult to 
find and cannot be seen more than a few 
feet away. The eggs are from 6 to 12; 
of a buffy-white, speckled and spotted 
with rufous brown. The nest and eggs 
of the Virginia and sora rails are alike, 
except that the eggs of the former are 
slightly larger than those of the sora, 
and the sora rail frequently lays a larger 
number of eggs—15 not being an unus- 
ual find. Morris Browninc RICE. 





The editor of Sports AFIELD having 
kindly favored me with an advance proof 
of the foregoing article, I would say that 
Prof. Rice’s description of rail habits and 


.characteristics covers these grounds so 


well for our Michigan birds of the Vir- 
ginia and sora species that a cordial 
agreement with him is all that is neces- 
sary. 

In 1893 the Agricultural College of 
Michigan issued a bulletin in book form, 
which was an effort to record every spe- 
cies of bird that had been reported by re- 
liable men as having been found within 
the boundaries of the State. The list of 
rails contained in this bulletin includes 4 
species: the king or red-breasted rail, the 
Virginia rail, the sora or Carolina rail, 
and the yellow rail. The last-named bird 
is so rare that in all of 10 or 12 years, large- 
ly spent in tramping through the marsh 
lands of central and eastern Michigan, I 
have seen only one and that I was for- 
tunate enough to knock down, as he 
flew, with the handle of a frog spear. I 
mounted him, and his portrait from 
“life” accompanies this article. The 
agricultural bulletin finds the yellow rail 
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rare also, as does Gibbs’ “ Birds of Mich- 
igan.” Butler’s “Birds of Indiana” re- 
ports it as a summer resident in that 
State. The yellow rail is about the size 
of an oriole—too small to be considered 
a game bird, even if it were plentiful. 
The king or red-breasted rail is Michi- 
gan’s opposite extreme—being as large 
as a bantam rooster and an excellent 
game bird from the table point of view. 
It is becoming more common every year, 
and is, with the other rails, included in 
the game laws as “water fowl.” This 
rail corresponds almost exactly in form 
and markings with the Virginia species. 





THE VIRGINIA RAIL. 





The Virginia of course is much smaller, 
being about the size of a robin and of 
equal size with the sora. 

In my boyhood days the king rail 
formed a very important item in the 
day’s bag of game, because I could al- 
ways locate him by his incessant call 
and rarely missed him because he was 
such a poor flyer. Like the Virgina spe- 
cies, the king rail prefers marsh grass and 
boggy land interspersed with willow and 
wild-rose bushes to the more watery open 
places where the sora feels at home. I 
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never found a nest of the king rail near 
my home (in Calhoun County) until after 
spring shooting had been abolished in 
Michigan. Then they began to breed 
there freely and I found their nests often. 
They lay from 5 to 10 eggs of a buff 
ground color, blotched with different 
shades of brown, in a nest of dry rushes, 
like the other rails, and often built on a 
bog hummock. The parent birds ap- 
proach very near, in their distress at see- 
ing their home molested. Both the king 





and Virginia rails sometimes wander to 
lowland pasture where the fleur-de-lis 
flags and wild rosebush grow and the 
September gunner may look for them 
there with success. I have found them 
both, together with the sora, in abun- 
dance on Fighting Island, Canadian De- 
troit River, where absolute protection is 
afforded them by the members of the 
gun club which leases the marshes. The 
Canadian laws open the wild-fowl season 
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Oct. 1, and by that time the rails have 
taken up their long journey southward 
and so escape entirely. 

The eggs of the Virginia rail are from 
5 to 10 in number and are sparsely 
speckled with reddish brown on a white 
ground. Those of the sora vary greatly 
in number, with the chances usually in 
favor of a very large family. The soras 
have the peculiarity of beginning to set 
as soon as the first egg is laid, and thus 
may have hatched young and nearly fresh 
eggs at the same time— 
making no end of trouble 
for themselves, because 
the little chicks are 
hatched with a complete 
suit of soft, velvety-black 
down and are able to 
run about within half an 
hour after hatching. The 
mother exhibits great 
consternation when the 
youngsters start to wan- 
der and she is obliged 
to choose between the 
first-born and the still 
unhatched eggs. I once 
found 18 eggs and one 
chick in a nest. The 
eggs are of ochre ground 
_ color, with splotches of 
drab and brown, and 
measure 14% x7 inches. 
The young of all the 
Michigan rails are cloth- 
ed in the same black 
down and all run like 
chickens soon after 
hatching. I well re- 
member the first little 
soras I ever saw. I came across them 
near a nest I had been watching for 
some days and they seemed to be lost 
and cold and hungry. They kept upa 
plaintive peep— peeping and the parent 
birds were greatly distressed at my in- 
trusion. I took 2 of them home in my 
handkerchief, stowed in my blouse, where 
the warmth seemed to quiet them. I 
was so proud of the baby rails I had 
found that I refused to let them out of 
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my sight and took them to bed with me 
to keep them warm. But Alas for the 
little soras! the Sand Man came early 
that night, and I awoke in the morning 
to find my pretty pets rolled flat. I over- 
came my grief sufficiently to mount 
them, and now they are to adorn the 
pages of Sports AFIELD. 

It is to the sora that the rail family owes 
its reputation as a game bird. He is so 
widely distributed and abundant that 
nearly all sportsmen have 
a warm spot in their hearts 
for little Porzana; yet, not- 
withstanding that he is so 
common and noisy too, 
many natives who live with- 
in a few hundred feet of 
the sora’s favorite haunts 
never learn of his exist- 
ence. I know one old fel- 
low—a great favorite of my 
younger days—who lived 
within 200 feet of where 
the rails raised their young, 
but he didn’t know there 
was such a bird, and one 
evening when I remarked 
about the noise the rails 
were making, he laughed as 
though he thought I was 
alluding to his fence and 
said, “Them’s frogs and 
peepers.” Many of the 
natives who do know of 
their existence speak of 
them as ‘‘rail birds,” ‘“ wa- 
ter spirits,” “water chick- 
ens” and “mud chickens,” 
Some even insist that they 
are young mud hens (!) and 
that they pass the winter buried like frogs 
in the slimy ooze. This last theory is eas- 
ily accounted for by the mysteriousness of 
their arrival and departure. The marsh, 
which is silent one night but for the 
frogs, may be alive with soras the next 
day and the air filled with their mellow 
whistling. They depart with equal sud- 
denness. All the rails make their migra- 
tion flights during the hours of darkness. 

The sora’s name must have arisen 
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from its commonest call, which consists 
of a low, long-drawn, mellow whistle, 
rising at the end thus ‘‘s6 o-o-1a””—the 
last syllable being one note higher. It 
has another call, beginning with the note 
just mentioned and then, after its finish, 
going abruptly to the top of the scale 
and descending rapidly in a series of 
jerky notes to the original, which is re- 
peated several times. Then, too, whena 
sudden noise alarms them, all the birds 
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in the neighborhood will respond with a 
short, sharp, high-pitched whistle, and 
the effect is very laughable as it comes 
from a dozen little fellows—not one of 
which you can get a glimpse of. The 
report of a gun or a slap on the water 
with a paddle often brings destruction to 
the sly piper by revealing his where- 
abouts to the gunner—for he always an- 
swers the alarm until the boat is within 
a few feet of him. 
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Probably the best rail shooting to be 
had in America is on the tide-water flats 
of the Delaware and Chesapeake Bays 
and rivers flowing into them. The ri- 
pened oats and other grasses attract 
them in thousands and at high tide a 
boat can readily be pushed over all their 
feeding grounds by men who make a 
business of it during the season, while 
the gunner stands in the bow and shoots 
to his heart’s content. Michigan yields 
a good annual crop of soras also and 
hundreds are killed on the great marshes 
at the west end of Lake Erie and at the 
St. Clair Flats. 

My experience has been confined to 
the inland lakes and streams of southern 
Michigan, where the wild oats grow 
abundantly in the shallows and the soras 
fairly swarm. A light clinker-built boat 
is best and it should be of narrow beam, 
so it may be pushed readily through the 
water growths. This sort of boat en- 
tails the necessity for a fine sense of 
equilibrium and it is best to wear old 
clothes and leave all spare dignity at 
home for the outfit is likely to get very 
wet and muddy after a spill or two. A 
16-gauge gun is the proper arm and 
shells should be loaded with light charges 
of smokeless powder and 34 ounce of 
No. 9 or 10 shot. The sora is thin- 
skinned and lightly feathered, so a very 
slight shock kills him. September (the 
month that lies between the summer and 
autumn seasons and which offers but 
little else to sportsmen) brings the sora 
at his best to fill up the blank. And the 
fusillade of popping on the flats and 
marshes is ample evidence of the gun- 
ners’ appreciation. The bird is built for 
speed and slyness, and his persistence in 
running until forced to fly will tax the 
shooter’s patience and vocabulary to the 
utmost. The worst of the sora is his 
complete consciousness of his abilities 
and he will often stand, when caught in 
the open, and eye the eager sportsman 
—dquirking his saucy tail at a knowing 
angle; then, calmly and with dignity, 
walk away—apparently knowing full well 
he will not be shot at till he takes wing. 
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Narrow in the beam and very leggy, 
with toes so long as to support him in 
running over floating bits of grass, he 
ducks and dodges, skoots away and is 
lost among the tangle of rushes—disap- 
pearing as magically as the rubber ball 
in the hands of the German professor— 
a sort of now-you-see-it-and-now-you- 
don’t effect. When at last one is in- 
duced, by the combined efforts of gun- 
ner, punter and dog, to take wing, the 
hunter is rewarded by a squint along the 
barrels at the bird’s ridiculous rear, as 
he struggles away in abject fright, and 
the limp tumble at the report. Missing 
is out of the question, as the sora always 
rises close, flies straight away, and never 
plans a long journey. A good retriev- 
ing spaniel will swell the day’s bag by 
finding the dead and helping to put up 
the living birds. A dead rail—half in 
the water among the rushes—is about as 
hard a thing to see as I have ever looked 
for. As game (in the sense accepted by 
sportsmen) the rail of course is not to 
be entered: in the same list with such 
“thrillers” as ruffed grouse or wood- 
cock; but, in the few days between sum- 
mer and the opening of the season for 
the better birds, time cannot be put in 
more pleasantly or filled with more funny 
incidents than that spent hunting after 
the shifty sora. Lynn B. Hunt. 
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YEARS ago many naturalists were writ- 
ing and enquiring about the disappear- 
ance of the passenger pigeon, and more 
recently the same questions were ap- 
plied to the woodcock, swan and eagle. 
From the total invisibility of another 
native bird which populated this land 
until within recent years, I am inclined 
to ask: What has become of the prai- 


. rie chicken? I haven’t seen a represen- 


tative of this noble bird since returning 
from a trip to Nebraska in the autumn 
of 1900. Going up the Elkhorn River, 
prairie chickens began to appear 30 or 
40’ miles west of Omaha, and they be- 
came more and more plentiful as we ad- 














vanced westward. From my point of 
observation in an Elkhorn Valley train, 
I many times counted as many as 30 or 
more chickens to a single flock as they 
flew across the broad prairie in graceful 
flight. One cloudy day in November I 
noticed a couple of swans flying down 
the Platte. The swan is pretty well along 
in the same line as the passenger pigeon, 
and with them we may include the eagle, 
woodcock, wild chicken and other birds 
which in former years were here in 
countless numbers. 


* 
OK = 


Art this winter’s session of the Mis- 
souri Legislature the Audubon Society 
of our State will work energetically to 
have their measures adopted as laws for 
the protection of birds and the limiting 
of the wholesale slaughter of fish. There 
has been, and is, too much liberty along 
these lines, and it is in order that certain 
forms of outlawry be checked. The few 
numbers of birds that yet remain should 
receive careful protection. 


* 
* * 


Wuat is this fish named, anyway? 
During the past 4 years I have been act- 
ing as amateur fisherman.as a real quiet, 
peaceable means of outdoor sport, and 
many are the pleasant days I have spent 
along the romantic shores of the Des 
Moines. During these times of pleasure 
I have occasionally caught a kind of 
catfish which is altogether new to me, 
for I never saw its class previously and 
never read of it. The fish is of a blu- 
ish-black color, with patches of light. I 
call it the agate fish. Perhaps some bet- 
ter informed member of the Sports 
Afield Family may be qualified to en- 
lighten me on the subject. This strange 
fish is somewhat pretty in its peculiar 
complexion and is a true representative 
of the so-called catfish tribes. 


*x 
* + 


It is now mid-winter and those who 
are friends to our birds have a chance at 
this time to do some real effective mis- 
sionary work in seeing to it that the 
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downy woodpecker, tufted titmouse, 
flicker, and other kinds of useful and 
pretty birds have plenty to eat. Winter 
rigors are inhospitable to the birds who 
remain here along the 4oth parallel and 
northward, and these innocent creatures 
often suffer for food. Here at my home 
at Seven Pines plantation (in Old Mis- 
souri) I am providing nuts and other 
things for the birds, and many of them 
visit my home daily. I am inclined to 
believe that the golden-winged wood- 
pecker or so-called flicker has the most 
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difficult time in winter, since this bird is 
mainly an insect eater, subsisting chiefly 
upon ants. Its system of eating is very 
studied and graceful. JASPER BLINEs. 
EE Ae 
WownDERFULLY keen is the vision of 
our feathered friend, the kingfisher. 
When a boy, at our home on the Caro- 
lina sea coast, we have often seen him 
perched motionless on some water-oak 
limb 20 feet above the creek; yet, let the 
water be never so ruffled, it seemed to 
make no difference with Mr. Kingfisher’s 
knowledge of the local fish supply. 























A YOUNG TRAPPER’S EXPERIENCE. 





PART Iv. 

The first night of our trip down the 
river we camped at the mouth of a wide, 
muddy creek. Here the trapper by a 
lucky shot killed a pair of wood ducks. 
We enclosed them in a thick coat of clay 
and baked them beneath a bed of coals. 
I never ate meat more delicious than 
these were when cooked and seasoned 
with pepper and salt. It had now grown 
so cold that rats were making but few 
feed or scratch signs and the same was 
true of log signs. As it grows cold 
and begins to freeze, muskrats live main- 
ly upon stored food; but some may yet 
be caught by setting traps at the entrances 
of burrows, which are from 2 to 4 feet 
deep under water. The trapper’s method 
now was, after setting his trap, to lower 
it with a stick, placing the trap just with- 
in the entrance and no farther. This 
catches the rat by a forefoot when it dives 
down to enter, or, if the rat is coming out, 
it will be caught by a hindfoot or the tail 
in rising to come to the surface. “I don’t 
care to bother much with rats hereafter,” 
said the trapper; “I only want to ketch 
enough fer bait and some to eat.” In 
setting traps at these submerged holes, 
no rats were caught except at those that 
were clear of rubbish and looked worn 
and bright as if in constant use. On ac- 
count of the low temperature, ’coons 
came out of their burrows but seldom 
and minks followed the river but little 
now. Our main dependence for catching 
minks at this time was to set the trap 
in the warm spring water of the many 


little brooks that emptied into the riv- 
er. It was upon these that we placed 
most of our mink traps, baiting some of 
them with muskrat meat, and setting 
some without bait in roads and paths 
leading under banks and roots and fallen 
timber. But we always set the trap where 
it would be slightly covered with water 
or thin mud. 

It was now that the trapper began to 
hunt for skunk signs. There were nu- 
merous woodchuck holes in the river 
banks and back in the woods; some were 
old, deserted holes, but the new ones 
were no longer used by their owners, for 
woodchucks had been packed away un- 
derground for 2 months in the dormancy 
of their long winter sleep. The skunk 
never digs holes in which to live, but ap- 
propriates deserted dens of other ani- 
mals. So the woodchuck holes were the 
places to look for signs of skunks. “Now, 
you'll notice that some of these holes are 
full of leaves an’ don’t look as if they’d 
been used in a year., Others are cleaned 
out and look worn an’ ye see they’s trails 
leadin’ to ’em: they’re the ones to set 
in,” said the trapper. ‘Another thing,” 
he continued, “ye see deposits of bug an’ 
beetle shells ’round some of the holes an’ 
signs of grass havin’ been pulled in fer to 
make a nest of: them’s the surest places 
of all to set traps.” Then he gave me a 
number of the traps and told me to fol- 
low the bank on the side where we were 
camped and set out what I could and 
that he would cross over with the canoe 
and trap the other side. Before leaving, 
he showed me how to place and fasten 
my trap. “You must dig out a little 
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place in the mouth of a hole to set the 
trap in, so it will set level,” he said, “an’ 
cover the trap lightly with dry grass or 
leaves broken fine an’ sprinkle on a trifle 
of dirt to hold it in place. Ifthe hole is 
a big one, set your trap in the centre an’ 
stick some sprigs of brush on each side 
of the trap, so that the skunk’ll have to 
travel over the trap. After that, cut a 
saplin’ 10 or 12 feet long, leave the brush 
on, and staple the trap to the butt. The 
reason fer hitchin’ to the brush is, so’s 
to have somethin’ to take hold of to pull 
yer skunk out of the hole when he’s 
caught, fer it ain’t healthy to go so near 
as you'd have to if the trap was staked.” 
Noting the instructions I had received, I 
took my share of the traps and started 
down-stream. In the course of our pro- 
ceedings Curly began barking and dig- 
ging under the root of an overturned 
tree. The trapper came over to my side, 
bringing the gun: “Curly’s cornered an- 
other mink, sartin,” he said; “git a stick 
an’ poke ’im out if you can; I’ll watch 
with the gun.” I did as I was bidden— 
the dog meanwhile dashing from one 
side of the root to the other, showing 
that the mink was uneasy and was mov- 
ing around. All at once, like a streak 
of light, the mink leaped out — sailing 
over Curly’s head before he had time to 
make a snap. The river was only about 
3 rods distant and the mink covered the 
distance so quickly that the trapper had 
barely time to fire before the mink could 
dive. The gun cracked just as the mink’s 
head was under water. Three shot 
pierced the shoulder and neck, stopping 
the mink instantly. “Thar!” cxclaimed 
the trapper, “we done that up purty 
quick. Ef ye can keep on findin’ sech 
snaps as that, Curly, we won’t do a thing 
but keep helpin’ ye out.” The next 
morning 2 mink, 3 skunks and 7 rats 
were taken into account. Two of the 


skunks we were able to lead carefully, 
by the aid of the poles to which they 
were fastened, to the river, where, by 
keeping them out in deep water until 
they were exhausted in their efforts to 
swim, they finally drowned without emit- 
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ting any odor. The other was so en- 
tangled in roots that we were obliged to 
shoot him, and the odor which arose was 
almost stifling. 

I had been promising myself to sam- 
ple muskrat meat and I did so today at 
dinner. I found the flavor by no means 
disagreeable and not differing greatly 
from that of wild duck. After taking 
care of the fur we spent the remainder 
of the day in hunting mink. Curly holed 
3 of them in different places—1 of which 
we captured by driving it into a trap; 
the others were so deep in their retreats 
that we could not rout them. 

The following morning we packed up 
for a move farther down-stream, the trap- 
per directing me to move along slowly 
with the big boat, while he was en- 
gaged in taking up the traps. I had for- 
gotten just how close to the river one ot 
our skunk traps had been set, and, as I 
was rowing leisurely along next to the 
south bank, I was startled at sight of the 
bushy black-and-white tail of a skunk 
which bobbed up without a moment’s 
warning. A glance sufficed to show that 
the skunk was fast in one of our traps 
and that it was held by a hind-leg, which 
is the very worst hold: if a skunk be 
caught by a fore-foot, you may lead him 
a long ways by being careful to go slow, 
but a hold on a hind-foot is an entirely 
different matter, and, so sure as you at- 
tempt to stir him or venture too near, 
you will at once discover that His Skunk- 
ship is extremely irritated about some- 
thing as an immediate odor will testify. 
I gave a quick thrust with an oar against 
the bank to increase the distance between 
boy and skunk, but not soon enough to 
escape the spite of that stripéd little ani- 
mal—the boat and contents being per- 
fumed to a degree that lasted throughout 
our homeward trip; but the sturdy trap- 
per accepts such little happenings as a 
part of the business. We made 3 camps 
between Muir and Ionia, with only ordi- 
nary success. Our next stopping place 
was at the mouth of a large creek just 
below the city of Ionia and in sight of 
the State Reformatory. Here we set out 
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what traps we could find places for and 
hunted minks with the dog. Curly lo- 
cated 3 more minks in their hiding 
places; 2 of them we punched out and 
shot as they attempted to escape; the 3d 
one we fired at and missed. 

It was ere that I had my first experi- 
ence with wild geese. A flock came 
down in the night to rest in a small bay 
nearby. I heard them splashing and 
squawking long before daylight, and as 
it began to grow light I stole out with 
the gun, while the trapper still slept; 
crept up to within 30 yards of them and 
blazed away: I had loaded the musket 
myself, putting ina big load and hoping 
to create great havoc among the geese. I 
must have peppered them well, but when 
I arose from the ground (where the re- 
coil had thrown me) with a shoulder 
nearly broken, the geese were many rods 
away in their flight down the river. Not 
one had I killed or even crippled. When 
I mentioned my ill luck, the trapper 
said: ‘‘I might have told ye that No. 6 
shot ain’t liable ter damage geese much.” 
In the evening we heard geese again and 
knew by the splashing in the water that 
they were alighting. At the first peep of 
day the geese all left except one. By this 
time I had forgotten the vow I had made 
never to fire that old musket again; so I 
picked up the ancient fire-arm and sallied 
forth in an endeavor to bag that lonely 
goose. When about to fire, I noticed that 
the bird was fast in one of our traps that 
had been set on a bog for a muskrat. I 
informed the trapper of this and he ran 
out with the canoe, took the goose in 
and wrung its neck. It was a very large, 
fat bird and made us 3 good meals. 

The weather now began to herald the 
approach of winter: there were occasion- 
al light snow flurries; anchor ice began 
to form and float; the banks froze hard 
at night, so that game could leave no 
signs; and river trapping was at an end. 
Our catch at the 1st camp below the 
prison was very light: only 2 mink, 3 
rats and 1 full-striped skunk. I may here 
remark that there are 4 grades of skunk 
—valuable in the order that I shall name 
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them: black skunk are the most valu- 
able (they only have a white cap on the 
head); next comes half stripes; then full 
narrow stripes; and lastly the white, the 
least valuable of all—these skins contain- 
ing more white than black. 

Our next move was to a point in a 
large forest, 5 miles above the village of 
Saranac. Signs were scarce on account 
of the cold snap, and by the time we had 
the tent up it was too late to do much 
trapping; but we were ever anxious to 
have a few traps doing duty, so we strung 
out a dozen for mink and skunk and 
baited them when it was nearly dark. 
The only real show for catching fur 
seemed to be the probability that we 
would get a large mink that was running 
nightly in a muddy spring creek bottom. 
We did not miscalculate. We had the 
mink the next morning and he was a 
very giant among minks, being at least 
one-fourth larger than any we had 
caught; he was alive and very savage 
and struggled hard to get at us. This 
was all we caught and the trapper sug- 
gested, as our food supply was low, that 
the mink, after yielding its pelt, should 
be cooked for the dog; I did so, and, 
after the meat was thoroughly cooked 
and cooled, placed it before the dog. He 
sniffed at the offering a time or two; 
then turned away with a “ Not on your 
life” air. “Huh!” exclaimed the trap- 
per, “turr’ble perticler, aint ye? I reckon 
hunger’ ’Il fetch ye to it. I ain’t afeard 
to try a hunk myself.” So saying, he 
tore off a ham from that which Curly 
had so scornfully refused and began to 
stow away the meat: not much was 
eaten before a peculiar expression came 
over his face; suddenly he threw the 
piece down: “I’ve eat most all kinds 
of wild varmints,” he said, “but, of all 
things, a mink’s the wust. I don’t blame 
ye, Curly—yer a sensible pup.” It was 
a cold night that followed, and I was 
awakened near midnight by the trapper 
shouting: “Come! git up an’ fix the 
fire. How many times uv I got to hol- 
ler to git ye out? yer somat younger’n I 
be.” I staggered around while replen- 
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ishing the fire, being only half awake, 
and wondering vaguely what had come 
over my preceptor to make him so au- 
thoritative and harsh: it was a new ex- 
perience for me. The next morning the 
mystery was solved by the trapper: 
“Boy, I'll have to go up to some house 
an’ borry a little terbacker: I didn’t have 
none yisterday an’ when I’m out of it it 
makes me cross all over.” The following 
morning we found a mink and 2 skunk 
in the traps, the latter being of little 
value as they were both white. Shortly 
after breakfast Curly began digging and 
barking under an old brush pile where 
there was an old woodchuck den. The 
trapper came up and said: “I'll bet 
they’s skunks in thar—see the roads a- 
leadin’ in. Curly ain’t never fooled; when 
he says somethin’ is holed, it’s thar fer 
sure. Jimmie, ef ye’ll run up an’ borry 
a shovel of some farmer we'll unearth 
the chaps.” I started off with alacrity 
at hearing my given name spoken so 
kindly. (Before going further, it may be 
well to explain that he had found a man 
cutting wood, from whom he had “bor- 
ried some terbacker.”) I procured the 
loan of a shovel from a farmer living on 
the river road. While I was gone Stan- 
way had cleared away the brush heap so 
that we could begin digging. We used 
our axe to break the frozen crust and in 
less than half an hour came to a great 
nest of leaves which seemed filled with 
skunks. The trapper caved dirt onto 
them to hold them down, and then, tak- 
ing them one at a time by their tails, by 
a quick jerk threw them out sprawling 
on the ground, where they were killed 
by a blow from the shovel. Curly was 
tied to a tree some distance away: else 
he would have sailed in and made bad 
work for us. When the skunks were all 
killed we counted 9, and very heavy and 
fat they were for such small animals. 
In grade there were 2 black ones, 3 
half stripes, 3 full narrow stripes and I 
white—worth in all, the trapper said, 
about $6.40. This was our last camp. 
We set out the next day upon the last 
few miles of the home stretch, after an 
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absence of 7 weeks: we started Oct. 1 
and it was now Nov. 18. Our provisions 
were gone, our clothes were sadly out of 
repair, and we had been alternately 
chilled, burned and smoked until we re- 
sembled gypsies or Indians more than 
anything else. The trapper had had 
about all the trapping he cared for, now 
that it had turned so cold, and I had be- 
gun to think of school and to wonder if 
I was missing it. At 3:30 p. m. we 
pulled up at our home landing. We had 
a large string of skunk skins trailing be- 
hind, to deodorize them; but they were 
still sufficiently fragrant to warn the in- 
habitants of the trappers’ return before 
we could be seen. I was glad to get 
home, as I knew my parents were wor- 
rying at my long absence. “If I had 
known that you would be likely to stay 
any such length of time,” said Father, 
“TI should have forbidden the trip. Your 
school has been open over two weeks 
and you'll have to pitch in now to catch 
up with your class.” Stanway sold his 
furs a few days later for a sum that would 
keep him comfortable during the winter. 
He paid me $25.00—which was a larger 
sum than I had ever possessed. Father 
had not believed that I would receive any- 
thing for my services; but he concealed 
his surprise in a measure and said: ‘“‘ Well, 
James, I guess you earned it.” 
J. A. Newton. 


THE END. 





In reply to “Novice,” we would say 
that the duck he describes as having 
shot, is a gadwall—once very abundant 
in the Mississippi Valley northward to 
the Saskatchewan. It is one of the shy- 
est and wariest of our fresh-water ducks, 
an extremely buoyant swimmer, and is 
said to never dive except when wounded. 





WE are in receipt from the younger 
contingtnt of the Sports Afield Family 
of a number of well written accounts of 
hunting and fishing trips in different parts 
of the country, which we hope to shortly 
publish. We are always glad to hear 
from our boy friends, and hope they will 
often tell us of their outdoor experiences, 
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FLASH-LIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY. 





EIGHTH PAPER. 


Now, at this season of the year, the 
amateur will find very few outdoor sub- 
jects of inviting appearance, except snow 
scenes; and during the dull winter 
days and especially during the long 
evenings flash-light pictures give a 
chance to still pursue our favorite hobby. 
Flash lights in certain respects possess a 
peculiar charm, for by their aid we get 
plates which it would be impossible to 
secure in any other way. Thus, a family 
group, with all the home surroundings, 
may be made in any corner of a room— 
something which could not be done by 
day—and in many instances interiors are 
rendered much better than by daylight. 
One of the flash light’s peculiarities is its 
fine details of pictures, carpets, etc., even 
the pattern of the wall paper coming out 
with splendid distinctness. The best way 
to make flash lights is as follows: The 
holders should be filled with a rapid 
brand of plates—the writer having found 
the Stanley a very good make for this 
purpose. The speed being the chief 
thing for all flash-light pictures, plates 
are usually a little under-exposed and 
will generally need forcing up in the de- 
veloper. The subject is arranged as for 
day pictures. To focus, hold a good 





lamp very near the subject, and, if a 
group, one near each end will help you 
to arrange it and get it all on the plate. 
After focusing, remove the lamps. The 
exposures may be made with the lights 
in the room burning or in total darkness ; 
but for groups it is best to have the 
lights of the room burning, as the stare 
caused by the strong light of the flash 
will be less apparent. Ordinary gas or 
oil lights will not affect a plate through 
a lens, unless exposed for too long a 
time. So, when every thing is in readi- 
ness open the lens, and discharge the 
powder. There are two ways of using 
flash-light powder: one is by using a 
cartridge of loose powder, discharged by 
a fuse; and the other by using pure 
magnesium in the patent flash lamps. 
Considerable has been said and written 
concerning the danger of using flash- 
light powder; but in every case that I 
have heard of it was because it was im- 
properly used—such as using the com- 
pound explosive powder in a lamp in- 
tended only for pure magnesium: always 
remember zot to use a compound explo- 
sive powder ina lamp. The compound 
powders are all right, when used loosely 
and unconfined; they give good results, 
and I can see no very great need of a 
lamp for amateurs at all. Of course the 
patent lamps are without end or number 
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and are a good thing—for the inventors, 
at least. 

Almost all of the compound powders 
now offered for sale are safe, if properly 
used, and exploded only by ignition. 
About the only danger from the use of 
loose powder is that of burns; it pro- 
duces an intense heat and flashes up so 
that it is best to keep a little distance 
from it. A short stick (to hold the match 
where a short fuse is used) will prove 
helpful. Of course the flash light should 
be so placed that it cannot shine in the 
lens. It should be placed, say, a little 
to the side and just back of the camera. 
In a group it will be well to place the 
light rather high, as it produces intense 
shadows, and sometimes, if placed on a 
level, will cast a shadow in the faces of 
those in the rear of the group. It is best 
not to look at the light, but to one side, 
and, if possible, pose in such a way that 
the eyes will not show too prominently 
in the picture. It is well to raise the 
windows after the exposure, and let the 
smoke and gases out of the room before 
making a second one. The plate is de- 
veloped the same as an instantaneous 
one and is usually a little faint and thin. 
A cartridge of good size should be used, 
for many times a weak, sickly picture is 
due to using too small an amount of 
powder. A No. Z or No. 3 size cartridge 
should be used, with a good sized stop in 
the lens—say F 8 or F 16 if a good lens. 

Of course a number of cameras may 
be placed at different positions and a 
number taken at once with the one flash. 
An odd effect is secured if the shades of 
the room where the picture is taken are 
left up. Thus, you will get a correct 
picture of the night and darkness with- 
out. This particular branch of photog- 
raphy proves most attractive for parties 
and social gatherings, and never fails to 
interest and please most young people. 
I once knew a young man who made all 
his photographs by flash light. Being in 
college, he had very little time for the 
art by day; nevertheless, he secured a 
complete album of flash lights of all the 
boys in their rooms and at their evening 
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games. So, with the aid of the flash 
light, and by using the gaslight papers, 
it is possible to photograpk without day- 
light at all—something which once would 
have been thought entirely impossible. 
E. T. CALDWELL. 


FOGGED PLATES. 


Sometimes the amateur photographer 
is unfortunate enough to have fogged 
plates and, to recover same, may use a . 
solution as follows: 








cd asad ackecesenckssessnsqneenenee 60 grains 
Bromide of Potassium. ...............csesceee —_— © 
ND 6c bin bcadensees tiwetebccnennessessetactnene 10 ounces 


Immerse the plates for 5 minutes in 
this solution and afterwards wash very 
thoroughly and rear up to dry. Or, in- 
stead of the above, make the followtng 
solution : 


OCOINOND OF PONBI Gs 6.0505 nccscccccescsssge 1 ounce 
I I yh.asesiscccntgisedastcesscces 2 drachms 
a pncatinasancktotacannaeehbewanasarworion 10 ounces 


If hydrobromic cannot be obtained, 
use hydrochloric acid or a soluble bro- 
mide; in the last case,a few drops of 
sulphuric acid being added to the solu- 
tion; use as before. 





HINTS TO AMATEURS. 


Faser’s pencil of the H grade will be 
found most suitable for general retouch- 
ing. 





* 
* * 

CLEAN your lenses every now and 
then. Dirty lenses will not give clear 
results. 

* 
* x 

FLASH-LIGHT cartridges which have 
become hard and caked are not good. 
The powder should be loose and dry. 


* 
* * 


Tue camera and lens should be well 
dusted off after the exposure, to get rid 
of the ashes and dust from the explosion. 

x 7 * 

It is best to leave the compounding 

of the powder to the chemist. This and 


the making of new gases for stereopticon 
work is better left alone. 
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NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY. 





By night photographs we mean pho- 
tographs taken only by the aid of the 
moon or starlight. It may come as a 


. surprise to some that this can be done, 


but it can. The effects are of course 
very different from those taken by day. 
But they possess a charm all their own 
none the less. Of course the sensitive 
film is affected by even a very faint light, 
if given time enough. Even the light of 
a lamp will give a picture through a 


view, with its thousand lights, will make 
a good subject. If the pavement be wet 
like it would be on a rainy night, the 
lights will make beautiful reflections. 
The first man to make night photographs 
was Paul Martin, who made a series of 
pictures of London by night that gave 
him instant fame. 

We frequently see moonlight views, 
made by photographing the sun behind 
clouds, with water in the foreground to 
reflect it, using an under-exposed plate 
—thus giving a dark background to look 








“CULTIVATING.” 
Amateur Photo by E. M. Miter, Des Moines, Iowa. 





lens, if given time enough. In night 
photography, we reckon the exposure 
not by seconds but by minutes and even 
by hours—depending largely on the sub- 
ject. The best night landscape views 
can be made in winter, when snow is on 
the ground and also hanging on the tree 
branches. Choose a bright moonlight 
night. The exposure will vary. Try a 
half hour’s exposure (more will do no 
harm) with the full opening of the lens. 
Of course the unique character of such 
views is what we are seeking. A city 


like night. Such views, while really 
beautiful, are not true night pictures. 

The focusing is a little difficult, but it 
might be done by day and the camera 
left as set, or by the focusing scale. The 
double coated or “backed” plates would 
doubtless give the best results. Some- 
times, if it is desired to include the moon 
in the picture, a short exposure is given 
—just enough to get the moon—then 
capping the lens until the moon has 
passed out of range, and then exposing 
for the rest of the view. 
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A TROUBLESOME FOX. 





Though it was early in the month of 
October, a light mantle of snow whiten- 
ed the earth. The quavering cry of the 
loon had ceased to echo across the lakes, 
and the only sound suggestive of life, 
heard above the roar of the wind in the 
pine tops, was the hoarse croak of the 
raven. Winter had invaded in earnest 
the mountains of northern British Colum- 
bia. Among these snow-clad hills, in the 
bottom of a narrow valley, lies a narrow 
lake, into the southern extremity of 
which flows a noisy stream. Near the 
junction of lake and river is the site of 
a once populous town—now but a mis- 
erable assemblage of deserted and rotting 
cabins. Above the low roof of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Co.’s building towered a tall 
flag-staff, against the weather beaten 
sides of which the flag halyards monot- 
onously struck with a slap! slap! slap! 
serving but to add to the general sense 
of loneliness pervading the place. Ad- 
joining the company’s store was a cabin 
inhabited by the trader, while a little hut 
in the vicinity sheltered two wandering 
- prospectors, halted there for the winter. 
With the exception of a medley of dogs 
of various sizes and ages, these com- 
prised the population of this mark of 
Man upon the face of Nature. With 


the coming of the snow, the prospectors 
—for lack of something better to do— 
placed a number of figure 4 box traps 
along the margin of the stream where 
mink tracks were in evidence, while a 
few inoffensive dead-falls and an occa- 
sional steel trap— pick-ups from months 
of wandering—completed two short trap 
lines of extremely modest proportions. 
As may be imagined, the care of these 
was by no means a strenuous operation, 
and thus, producing a surplus of time, 
soon threatened demoralization to the 
entire community. Therefore, it was not 
surprising that, under such conditions, 
the store building should become a 
Mecca for the two wanderers, and there 
they gathered to talk aimlessly, nibble 
crackers and raisins, and gaze longingly 
at the glittering array of cans and bot- 
tles upon the narrow shelves, where the 
labels told of nearly every land beneath 
the sun. There was tea from Ceylon 
and Japan, canned mutton from Aus- 
tralia, articles from England, India and 
various parts of South America; while 
nearly every city of importance in the 
United States was represented. Gay 
were the shelves with the colors of the 
famous three point Hudson’s Bay blan- 
ket and with bolts of calicoes, ete., of 
every conceivable shade. Hats, mitts, 


moccasins, and cooking utensils hung in 
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confusion from the log beams overhead. 
A few boxes and barrels were piled 
along the walls and at one place there 
hung a row of rusty steel traps. The 
young man in the mackinaw jacket had 
often noticed the melancholy looking 
row of traps, but they had no special 
significance till the day he captured his 
first mink. Visions of a season’s grub- 
stake floated before his mental vision. 
There was fur in the woods. He hunted 
down the trader and went straight to the 
point. 

“See here, George, I’m not rich enough 
to buy those traps of yours, but I’m open 
to a dicker for the use of them for this 
winter. Are you?” 

“Sure,” promptly replied the trader, 
“take ’em along, and the only thing I'll 
ask is that you sell me the fur they catch. 
That'll make it square. I'll show you 
how I used to set ’em for fox down be- 
low.” 

“That’s a go,” said the youth. “When 
shall we start?” 

“Tomorrow mornin’ at crow blink. 
You better stay here tonight, so’s we kin 
get away on time.” 

This was the beginning of a series of 
alternate heart aches and: joys such as 
only the trapper in the free wilderness 
can feel. 

“Crow blink” arrived next morning 
on scheduled time, but when the two 
arose the sun shone high in the heavens 
and the journey was perforce postponed. 
The alarm clock, with extraordinary per- 
versity, had refused to operate at the ap- 
pointed hour. But on the succeeding 
morning an early start was made. Four- 
teen miles of country were covered that 
day and several traps were set—most of 
them for fox, of which a few signs were 
discovered. For many days the traps 
yielded nothing and apparently every 
“varmint” had vacated the country 
from the moment the tenderfoot entered 
it; merely the first annoying feature. 
Then came the troublesome fox. 

It was one day about the middle of 
the aforesaid month that a fox encoun- 
tered the trapper’s trail, travelled along it 


a short distance and departed again on 
the opposite side. This was on the first 
three-mile stretch from camp and not 
considered worthy of a trap. Again the 
fox travelled the three-mile stretch, near- 
ly to the town. Here was impertinence. 
Another time the trapper—returning on 
his trail, discovered tracks which proved 
that the fox was actually dogging him 
in broad daylight. This was intolerable, 
so a scheme was inaugurated to lure him 
on another half-mile to one of the traps. 
Bits of fish were scattered along the trail 
for 8 miles; trees were rubbed liberally 
with the same bait. It all availed noth- 
ing, for the fox, besides thankfully swal- 
lowing the bits along the 3-mile stretch, 
packed two old horse hoofs, a saddle 
cinch and a horse tail to the trail and de- 
posited them there, to meet the gaze of 
the young man on the following morn- 
ing and leer at him in defiance. No 
charm apparently was potent enough to 
lure the fox from the fascinations of that 
3-mile stretch. The patience of a Job 
could not withstand this. According to 
the old story, when Mohammed discov- 
ered that the mountain refused to come 
at his command, Mohammed himself 
went to the mountain. The trapper, re- 
membering the tale, journeyed out on 
the trail again with a more hopeful heart 
under his jacket and an old limber No. 
2 Newhouse trap—one of the “sure 
death” kind—in his game bag. After 
looking at the empty void surrounding 
the traps at the extreme end of his line, 
he commenced on the return journey, at 
a point where the fox most freqently en- 
tered and departed from the trail, and 
dropped a bit of fish. At frequent inter- 
vals for 2 miles he paused to drop bits 
or to rub vigorously the trunks of trees, 
till he reached an open spot of burnt 
timber—a most promising place for the 
trap. The recent mild weather had left 
the ground bare in places, and to avoid 
the disastrous effects of the freezing 
nights the trapper located the trap where 
the ground was destitute of snow and 
arrangements for Reynard’s downfall 
were completed with satanic ingenuity. 
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First every tree within a radius of 20 
feet received a fishy smear, after which 
half a fish was impaled upon a project- 
ing twig overhanging the trap and about 
7 feet from the ground, while small 
pieces of fish were scattered broadcast. 
Diligent search failed to find a pole fit to 
serve as a clog for the trap chain, and 
the fast deepening twilight hurried the 
young man into his first fatal error: he 
drew from his game-bag a piece of small 
manila rope, and, making a couple of 
turns around a log, fastened the chain of 
the trap thereto. It was night when he 
left the spot—uneasy in mind but deter- 
mined to return and properly secure his 
trap on the morrow. Accordingly the 
first peep of dawn found him again mak- 
ing his way up the trail, the fresh sweet- 
ness of the new day lost upon his wor- 
ried senses. If the fox were caught, 
would he gnaw the rope fastening? If 
such had happened, could he travel far in 
the dense underbrush with the trailing 
chain? Both questions had been an- 
swered in the negative the preceding 
night (when the situation had been ex- 
plained to his partner and the trader), but 
they had not succeeded in allaying the 
young man’s fears. It was, therefore, 
with mixed: feelings of uneasiness and 
curiosity that the trapper approached the 
location of his trap. Numerous fox 
tracks marked the snow patches in all 
directions! Eagerly he hurried forward, 
his heart beating a lively tattoo against 
his ribs, every nerve on the alert. He 
stepped out into the open timber burn. 
There was no fox! there was no trap! 
The torn, swept ground, the chewed and 
dishevelled bushes, the scattered hairs, 
the short severed bits of rope—all told a 
miserable but eloquent story. Gulping 
down his disappointment, the trapper 
started to follow the bedraggled track as 
the only course open to him, for his pups 
at camp could not be relied upon for ser- 
vice in this emergency. The trail led 
him to the edge of the bluff overlooking 
the river; thence down its steep sides to 
the swampy gully at the bottom. There 
the track was lost in a mass of tangled 
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drift and for a time he was certain the 
fox was lodged there, for no track led 
from the place, but the wily fellow had 
crawled up the hill again on the bare 
ground beneath a suspended tree. The 
fox seemed to realize that his greatest 
hope for escape depended upon avoiding 
the snow, and this he did with a wisdom 
almost beyond the keeness of instinct. 
Much time was spent picking out the 
trail. At times it would be lost for half 
an hour, to be re-discovered in the most 
unexpected places. Would the chain 
never become entangled? Down again 
to the water’s edge, through swamp, 
muskeg and timber, but always up- 
stream, the trapper followed—stopping 
sometimes to listen as he imagined he 
heard the rattling chain, only to find it 
one of the unaccountable sounds of the 
woods, Never before had so many grouse 
bid him defiance, but he dared not shoot 
for fear of urging Reynard to greater ef- 
forts. Late in the afternoon he found 
himself in a patch of willow bushes, 2 
feet in height, the comparative openness 
of the ground allowing the snow to lie 
nearly a foot in depth; but this, instead 
of being favorable, was quite the reverse, 
for, the place being literally alive with 
rabbits, their trails and tracks crossed in 
every direction. An occasional blood 
spot was now the only indication of the 
presence of the fox, and the trapper, af- 
ter tramping about without result, left 
the willows, to search in another stretch 
of timber beyond. At last, upon a small 
patch of snow, he found the trail—3 foot 
tracks and a smudge—but beyond this 
point no snow could be found, for the 
river took a westerly course which ex- 
posed the entire gully and hillside to the 
full force of the afternoon sun. This was 
the end. He was forced to acknowledge 
himself defeated, and, as he tramped 
wearily homeward in the twilight, his 
heart was bitter, not so much for the 
loss of the fox but for the trap—a thing 
of priceless value to him. In turn this 
feeling was tempered by the thought of 
the suffering he had caused. The fox, 
unable to provide for himself, must sure- 
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ly starve to death and then—the ravens. 
And a raven will as readily eat a skin 
valued at $150 as one at $1.50. He 
thought of the hairs at the place of cap- 
ture: they were black with a white tip. 
Could it be a silver fox? In his pres- 
ent temper the idea would not bear con- 
templation. 

A month passed and the incident had 
been placed in the list of unfortunate 
trifles, certain to come with the novice’s 
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occasional faint impression of a fourth 
foot. He thought of the long lost fox, 
but it was too much like a resurrection 
from the dead; still, he followed it curi- 
ously. It.led him with unerring accu- 
racy to the very spot where his first fox 
had been captured. The place was trod- 
den over recklessly. The secret was out! 
During the weeks that followed, the 3- 
legged fox crossed the trail at various 
points and extended his wanderings over 

















‘“*The Indian soon emerged from the woods, bearing about his neck the carcass of the 
most emaciated red fox that ever mortal eyes beheld."’ 





first trial. Cold weather and snow had 
brought the winter for which the North 
is famed, when one day, as the trapper 
went his rounds, he encountered a most 
peculiar track. The marks of 3 feet were 
distinctly visible but were arranged in a 
one-sided manner that suggested a lop- 
sided rabbit track. The shortness of the 
jumps told the trapper that this was no 
rabbit track. Following it, he found an 


a large area of country; but he seemed 
not the least curious about the traps and 
all efforts to encompass his downfall 
were unavailing. With the coming of Jan- 
uary, a band of Indians passed through 
the town, on their way down the lake. 
One who was not a member of the tribe, 
feeling himself an outcast as it were, built 
his camp in the neighborhood and ex- 
tended his trapping operations through- 
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out the neighboring hills. It was, there- 
fore, natural that he should soon discov- 
er the presence of the fox with the miss- 
ing member and his traps were set for his 
capture. But the young man had not 
given up all hope. Instead, the Indian’s 
efforts stimulated him further and a ri- 
valry sprang up between the two as the 
question of first capture arose. They be- 
came fast friends, the story of the fox was 
told, and an agreement was reached by 
the terms of which each was to keep off 
the other’s territory. The fox positively 
refused to be caught. 

While reconnoitering for moose one 
morning the Indian found the fresh track 
of the fox but half a mile from his camp. 
Snow had fallen during the preceding 
night and Reynard was laboring through 
it with the greatest difficulty. The In- 
dian was not slow to grasp this oppor- 
tunity, and, starting off at his best gait, 
soon had the fox struggling through the 
snow for his very life: he was congratu- 
lating himself on an easy run, when he 
came unexpectedly upon his own snow- 
shoe trail near the place where he had 
started, and, as it was the easiest road to 
travel, the fox had turned into it. Un- 
daunted, the Indian continued his pace, 
but the fox never swerved from the trail, 
for he was now holding his own; they 
raced around the circle again (about 3 
miles) but the fox was not to be divert- 
ed. And so the Indian continued 
throughout the day, sometimes walking 
for rest but eating nothing. Darkness 
put a temporary end to the race. The 
following day the Indian posted his 
squaw at a favorable place on the trail, 
giving her an old shotgun loaded with 
buck; but the fox avoided that part of 
the trail, passing around behind the wo- 
man and into the trail again. A fleeting 
glimpse of a pair of black ears was their 
only reward, which tended to excite them 
both still more; for, they argued, if the 
ears are black it is probably a silver fox, 
perhaps worth not less than $1roo. The 
circuit was madly raced the third day, 
but, as the fox would not down, the hunt 
was abandoned and he was allowed un- 
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molested—for a time—the life he had 
fought so hard to preserve. The trapper 
took up his traps and gave up the quest 
as a bad job. The Indian reluctantly did 
likewise. 

Spring came on apace, settling the sur- 
face of the snow and making possible a 
good season of moose hunting for the lit- 
tle colony of hunters. The first to make 
a killing was the ever-watchful native, 
who, according to custom, placed a trap 
at the scene of slaughter after the meat 
had been hauled to camp. Several times 
during the spring the white man and his 
redskin friend hunted the moose in com- 
pany and on such occasions it was cus- 
tomary to visit any traps which chanced 
to be near their line of travel. The grey 
dawn of the first of these days—a day of 
clear promise—found them on the beaten 
trail close to the Indian’s fox trap, the 
scene of the moose killing, and, as the 
Indian turned from the trail into the tim- 
ber to make his investigation, the young 
man waited—feeling in a vague sort of 
way that the hunt for the 3-legged fox 
had come to a close: nor was he mis- 
taken, for in a few seemingly brief mo- 
ments the Indian emerged from the 
woods, bearing about his neck like a 
muffler the limp carcass of the smallest, 
most emaciated and rawest colored red 
fox that ever mortal eyes beheld. The 
ears and feet alone were black, while on 
either side of the neck at the shoulders 
was a streak of “cross” black hairs tipped 
with white. The left forefoot ended in a 
stump, half of the foot being missing. 
Literally starved into incautiousness, 
Reynard had given up his life at last. 
The funereal countenance of the Indian 
gave no sign of pleasure, which is not to 
be wondered at after all the waste of la- 
bor and tantalizing conjecture which had 
been expended all that winter upon a 
skin valued at $1.50. 

RoBEerT H. MATTHEWS. 





For 15 subscriptions we will send you 
a 22-calibre Winchester repeating rifle 
Model 1890; take-down; sliding forearm 
action, etc. A beautiful little gun. 





























ON THE NORTHWEST COAST. 





Generally speaking, the Indian tribes 
holding territory immediately along the 
coast lines of our continent were a peace- 
able people, not given to disturbing their 
neighbors and rarely warring save against 
invaders. Attempts have been made to 
prove that a constant fish diet is preju- 
dicial to animal courage, but the Nor- 
wegians were and are fish-eaters, as were 
the followers of Gustavus Adolphus and 
other notable warriors who helped to 
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tribes, and of wealth to tempt the cupid- 
ity of marauders they had naught save 
their greasy scalps. 

So we find them today studying the 
migration of the salmon to and from the 
spawning grounds; feasting while the 
“run” is on and living as best they may 
during the remainder of the year. They 
are a picturesque folk, these Indians of 
the Upper Coast, and we are indebted to 
the kindness of our long-time friend, Mr. 
Meikle, for the glimpses of their every- 
day life here granted to our readers. 








At the Drying Shed. 
SALMON FISHERS OF THE NORTHWEST COAST. 
Amateur photos by W. H. Mergue, Vancover, B. C. 





The Camp Followers. 





make history in ancient times. But, be 
this as it may, the helpless Caranchuas 
who harvested the oyster reefs off the 
Texas coast fell victims to the fierce 
Comanches of the interior, and a similar 
fate befell other fish-eating tribes along 
the Atlantic and Pacific, for they lacked 
courage or power to stand against their 
enemies. If the Chinooks and Klamaths 
of the Northwest were more fortunate, 
their immunity was due to accident of 
location, for immense mountain ranges 
guarded them from the warlike plains 


AN IOWA ’COON HUNT. 





My friends, John T. and Peter O., 
were anxious for a ’coon hunt over in 
Mud Lake bottoms, and the writer is al- 
ways ready for that sort of sport in its 
proper season. So, in response to their 
solicitations, I said, “All right, |boys. 
We'll go tonight,” and set the time for 
starting out at 7:30. As a ’coon hunt is 
quite likely to keep its participants out 
of their beds until the morning hours, 
we thoughtfully provided ourselves with 
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a good supply of lunch, and also a bot- 
tle of “midnight medicine,’’ otherwise 
known as Buckeye Rye. The last might 
be of use as a stimulant in case we 
wearied of continuous sport and excite- 
ment, but not as a guarantee that there 
would be “something doing,” for my two 
famous ’coon dogs, Murdon and Brush, 
were to look out for that part of the 
programme. They were well on to their 
job, and possessed our entire confidence. 

As we drove over to our hunting 
grounds, we told ’coon stories, as a mat- 
ter of course. By 9:30 we were at our 
destination, and at once put our horse 
under cover and began planning our cam- 
paign. The wind being in the north, we 
concluded to start in at the south end of 
the bottoms, at the foot of Zollicoffer 
Lake—a picturesque bit of water beside 
which run the steel ribbons of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
We led the dogs into a large cornfield, 
removed their collars and chains, and 
they were away at once—not to be seen 
or heard again until Mr. ’Coon was treed. 
Surrounded by darkness and silence, we 
sat at the corner of the field and smoked 
our pipes, awaiting an outburst of the 
music so dear to all sportsmen’t hearts: 
the barking of a “treed” dog. Presently 
Peter called out: “Listen!” and the 
chorus opened—a clamor of canine ex- 
clamations, which meant, “Come on, 
boys! We've got ’em!” We found 
both dogs-barking up the same tree, and 
the next thing was to locate the ’coon, 
which I can usually do if he is not in a 
hollow. With my lamp on my head, I 
walked around the tree (a large elm), 
and presently discovered a pair of fiery 
eyes. A charge of No. 3’s brought the 
‘coon down, badly wounded, and with 
two 60-pound dogs on top of him in- 
stantly. There were exciting times for 
a moment; then we looked at him criti- 
cally, “hefted” him and guessed at his 
weight. Just at this moment we heard 
the dull thud of a second ’coon jump- 
ing from the tree, and the dogs were 
quicker than ourselves to guess what the 
sound meant. Talk of excitement! He 
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fought the dogs like a bear and the bat- 
tle lasted nearly 15 minutes. 

This last ’coon was a monster, weigh- 
ing 4814 pounds, and not too fat at that. 
When the fun was over we looked at 
our watches and found that it lacked but 
IO minutes of midnight. We felt that 
we had had a real good hunt, that the 
dogs had done good work, and that it 
was time for our lunch and a little artifi- 
cial stimulation. As we shared our food 
with Brush and Murdon, we said, “ We're 
coming again some of these nights” ; and 
the dogs winked their approval of the 
decision. ADOLFH KOCHENDORFER. 

Dubuque, Towa. 





IN THE BLACK HILLS. 





During the deer season of 1902 my 
duties fortunately led me to Boyden’s 
Ranch in Sand Cajion, on the western 
slope of the Black Hills, just over the 
South Dakota line in Wyoming. This 
snug little ranch— hemmed in by per- 
pendicular walls and steep, rock-ribbed, 
spruce-covered mountain sides—is pre- 
sided over by wholesouled Jack Boyden 
—a pioneer of the Black Hills who 
knows every trail and short cut in this, 
the once favorite hunting ground of the 
Sioux. We had been waiting for 3 days 
for a heavy snow fall to drive the deer 
from their feeding grounds in the high- 
lands to the cafion, where they come at 
night to feed on the wild celery. On the 
morning of the 4th day, just before dawn, 
Jack called me, saying that our looked- 
for snow had materialized and that we 
must leave the cabin before daybreak and 
reach the top of the hill, overlooking the 
creek, before the deer left the cafion. I 
took my .303 Savage; Jack, his old .44 
Winchester carbine. We crossed the 
creek, ascended a draw to the brow ot 
the hill which we followed for a half-mile, 
when we stopped to wait for light, as 
from this point we would have a view of 
the trail the deer would take for the 
highlands. 

Ere long a grey, hazy light spread 
slowly over the eastern horizon, gradu- 























ally changing to a delicate yellow, which, 
reflected by the snow, rendered objects 
clearly visible at 100 yards. In a few 
minutes Jack nudged me, saying: “We 
are good for a shot at least, and, since 
you want a head, we will take chances 
and wait for a good one. See that break 
in the timber on the bench about 100 
yards ahead, just to the left of that spruce 
snag? I think they’ll come that way.” 
He had hardly finished speaking when a 
fine old buck showed himself in the 
opening, his antlers outlined against the 
snow-covered hill in the background. 
Jack immediately dropped on his left 
knee. Crack! went the old .44. The 
buck reared high in the air and fell back- 
ward down the cajion side. 

We left our stand, skirted the hillside 
until we came to the blood-stained fur- 
row in the snow; following this some 80 
yards, we found the deer half buried in 
the snow against a fallen tree. Jack 
took hold of a front leg and pulled the 
head into view, where we gazed at it in 
mute astonishment. 

“Jack,” said I, “there’s something 
strange about this. I’m sure you shota 
buck; I saw his great horns as he went 
into the air after you shot;. this deer has 
no horns.” 

“We took only one drink before we 
left, didn’t we?” he ventured. 

Then he examined the head more 
closely, and started swiftly up the trail. 
I followed. When we arrived at the spot 
where the deer had struck the snow, he 
pointed overhead: there, hanging in a 
small spruce about 15 feet from the 
ground, was one horn, while at the foot 
of the tree, buried in the snow, we found 
the other. The deer had stripped them 
in his descent through the tree tops. 

Wytheville, Va. E. M. LaMBERT. 





SPORT IN THE ALLEGHENIES. 





Here, among the headwaters of the 
Susquehanna and Allegheny Rivers, 
there is an area of 500 square miles be- 
tween Bennet’s Branch and the West 
Branch that is an unbroken forest and 
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fine habitat for game. During the open 
season, hunters from our larger Pennsyl- 
vania towns head for this preserve, and, 
guided and counseled by the skillful 
young hunters and trappers of this re- 
gion, are successful in capturing their 
share of game. The open season for 
deer has been shortened until it now 
comprises the month of November only. 
This year the month had 5 Sundays, and 
hence a Sabbath keeping hunter would 
have but 25 working days. Last season, 
in the area above mentioned, more than 
50 deer were bagged; but this season 
only about 30 fell before the “ rifle’s talk” 
—principally bucks. The deer were fa- 
vored by the balmy weather during No- 
vember and the entire absence of track- 
ing snow. In one instance, a 200-pound 
buck (which had been wounded 10 days 
before) was found dead, thus almost in- 
dicating that in such cases pursuit with 
dogs should be allowed. Bear were ex- 
tremely lucky this season in evading the 
hunters and their traps—only a few be- 
ing taken. They are probably as num- 
erous as ever, but did not cross the path 
of their biped enemies as in some years. 

The small game season (from Sept. 15 
to Dec. 15) was not as prolific of tro- 
phies this season as last. Rabbits, ruffed 
grouse and squirrels (black, grey and 
red) were only fairly plentiful. The 
most notable bag of grouse was made 
by Thos. Glass (a young hunter and sure 
dead shot on the wing) who in 10 days 
brought in 80 birds—1 day getting to 
just the lawful limit of 10 birds to 1 
gun. The cold, wet weather of last 
spring and early summer was very unfa- 
vorable to the young of small game. 
Only a few black and grey squirrels were 
bagged and not a large number of red 
ones. Rabbits are not showing indica- 
tions of a dangerous increase, the amount 
killed during the season greatly decreas- 
ing their number. All these small ani- 
mals whose flesh is fit for food have 
enemies worse than man—foes who pay 
no attention to a close season. The 
weasel, mink, wild-cat and fox are con- 
tinually preying upon the gentler ones. 
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A bounty upon these carnivora that 
would hasten their extinction would be a 
good thing. 

In the main, the game laws are fairly 
well observed. There has been less hunt- 
ing rabbits with ferrets this year than 
ever before. There is a sentiment in 
favor of so amending the laws as to re- 
quire a license fee from hunters, the 
fund to pay for additional game wardens. 
At present, one man, located at the 
county seat, cannot look after those 
whose greed and lack of conscience lead 
them to violate the game laws. 

The hoped-for increase in quail did 
not materialize, owing to the unfriendly 
weather last winter and afterwards. 

J. H. Browne. 


- 


THE DRAGON FLY. 








From a popular standpoint, the dragon 
fly is an unknown quantity. It is doubt- 
ful if this insect, which is quite familiar 
to many of us, would be even recognized 
by this appellation. But should “Devil’s 
darning-needle” or “snake feeder” be 
mentioned, it receives instant recognition 
by the masses. From whatever cause 
these popular or local names (often grew- 
some and fear-inspiring) are given our 
bird, animal or insect life, the impression 
is invariably left on the minds of the 
young. These early impressions are 
rarely wholly eradicated, and, in conse- 
quence, many innocent creatures with 
impossible names suffer unjust penalties. 
To be sure, in its own particular domain, 
the dragon fly is a type of all that is sav- 
age, relentless and bloodthirsty. Scien- 
tists tell us that “from the moment of 
its birth it riots in carnage and blood- 
shed. Living beneath the waters 11 of 
the 12 months of its existence, in its 
larva and pupa states, it is a veritable 
pitfall for aquatic insects.” During this 
gluttonous period, we of the common 
herd know little of its doings. When 
transformation takes place, however, and 
it comes forth a winged insect, we know 
it for its gaudy colors and maze of rapid 
flights and for its bold, sanguinary char- 
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acter. Were our perceptions able to 
revel in the realms of insect life, what 
tales of horror would be revealed! 

The dragon fly varies in length from 
an inch to 3 inches, the larger varieties 
often having a 5-inch spread of wings. 
The long, slim bodies are usually garbed 
in the gayest colors—bronze-black, red, 
green, buff, orange, royal purple and 
many shades of blue. The body or tail 
acts as a rudder to steady flight. The 
eyes are large and formidable looking. 
But it is in the construction of the wings 
where Dame Nature seems to have sur- 
passed herself. They are doubled— 
each pair acting independently of the 
other, should occasion require. In flight, 
the laws of Nature are frequently defied, 
for it can fly dackward with apparently as 
much speed and as little effort as in the 
forward movement. These wings form 
an expanse of transparent, parchment- 
like membranes, intricately veined. On 
bright days, these delicately woven mem- 
branes cast off the most beautiful irides- 
cent metallic reflections. This insect is 
a most beneficent one to man, as it is a 
true scavenger. In the water it preys on 
young mosquitoes and the larve of 
other noxious insects. For the month 
that it is above the water the dragon 
fly’s greed makes life tolerable for the 
average angler and woods trotter, as 
mosquitoes are its chief diet. So, Mr. 
Dragon Fly, you will be free from dis- 
turbance should you chance to alight on 
the line or bobber of the typical indolent 
fisherman. To him you are held in rev- 
erence “for the good that you can do.” 
It is interesting to watch a swarm of 
these insects hawking above a stagnant 
pool, just before sundown. However, it 
soon becomes monotonous, as their retic- 
ulate flight continues. Darkness soon 
shuts them from view, but one is still 
made aware of their presence by the oc- 
casional rasp of wings, as they clash in 
the last efforts to procure a supper. 

VANE SIMMONDS. 

Tue March Sports AFIELD will be a 

notable issue in many ways. 























THE CONQUEST. 


Being the True Story 
of Lewis and Clark. By Eva Emery 


Dye of Oregon. A.C. McClurg & 

Co., Chicago; 1902. Price, $1.50. 

We have read Mrs. Dye’s book with 
interest and a growing wonder at the 
extent and patience of her search for the 
accessories to the history of the Second 
Discovery of America. Beginning with 
the birth of Meriwether Lewis, in 1774, 
the pioneer conflicts of our leaders— 
Boone, Kenton, George Rogers Clark 
and their contemporaries—are vividly 
woven into a tapestry whose brightest 
strands are the threads of personal his- 
tory that have evidently been the reward 
of much labor. There is no attempt to 
make of the book a romance: there are 
no heroes or heroines but those whose 
lives have been part of the foundation 
of our strength; they are real people, 
and across the fabric of the author’s 
handiwork is the central thought—the 
Wilderness Road, leading on and on, 
through the valleys of Ohio to the 
Father of Waters, up the Missouri and 
over the Great Divide into an unknown 
land, whose beginning was the gateways 
of the Alleghenies, whose end was the 
far Pacific strand. 

In the foreground of the Revolution- 
ary times are the children who became 
part of our history—Andrew Jackson, 
Dolly Madison, Henry Clay and more 
than we can name; Boone and Tarleton, 
Dunmore, Washington, Tecumseh—all 
the tribes of the East; in the background, 
a lonely file of hardy men and the brave 
young Indian mother, Sacajawea, inter- 
preter and guide—a handful of discover- 
ers that traversed the wilderness “‘ where 
rolls the Oregon” and blazed the way 
for the march of empire west. 

“The Conquest” is not a book to be 
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used as a plaything and cast aside: when 
the author has brought to light and 
poured at our feet such wealth of infor- 
mation, let us realize what she has done 
for us, and let us thank her to the best 
of our ability. 

We take it for granted that what she 
says may be relied upon: so far as we 
are able to test her statements they are 
untinged with imagination, and the his- 
tory of Lewis and Clark needs no red 
fire to make it wonderful; “$224 for 
extraordinary provision”’ was the part of 
the $2,500 (appropriated by Congress for 
the expedition) that was carried for food 
purposes; the party looked to Nature 
for their subsistence on the unknown 
path. These were the days of medals 
of the Great Father at Washington; of 
mighty warriors glorified in the eyes of 
all the tribes by a stove-pipe hat or a 
uniform. It is a fact that the expedition 
went its long journey much safer than it 
could go over the ground in 1903. 

There is much in the history of what 
was indeed a conquest that gives us a 
call to think: 

“The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The Captains and the Kings depart.” 
The vivid imagery of the clash of white 
and red and the westward herding of 
the broken-hearted savages are almost 
of the past, but we yet see Logan, the 
white man’s friend, mourning the treach- 
ery that murdered his children in a sin- 
gle night; Tecumseh, Pontiac, Geronimo 
and Sitting Bull are but figureheads of 
the anger and sorrow and the despera- 
tion of a people deprived of all that made 
life glorious to an Indian: there was but 
one solution of the riddle of conflicting 
interests—the edge of the sword. Had 
the Sioux and Blackfeet or even the gen- 
tle Nez Percés read the import of the 
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advent of Lewis and Clark a hundred 
years ago, there would have been a pile 
of bones gnawed clean by the wolves 
and a score of scalps to dance about. 
“The Conquest” describes the recep- 
tion of the explorers by the President at 
Washington as they delivered to him the 
results of their three years of toil, and 
it would be a picture for all time to por- 
tray Jefferson meeting Lewis and Clark 
in the White House, under the eyes of 
Big White, the 6 foot 10 Shahaka from 
the Mandan country. We believe that 
Mrs. Dye has collected and published in 
“The Conquest”’ material that every stu- 
dent of our history should read, and it is 
no faint praise that we offer the author. 
CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


* 
* * 


Doctrown. By Mabel Osgood Wright. 
A book of 405 Pages, with upwards 
of 80 Illustrations from Portraits from 
Life by the Author. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. Price, $1.50 net. 
This is the story of a New England 

countryside, wherein the people made 

friends and companions of their thor- 
oughbred beagles, foxhounds, St. Ber- 
nards, and even dogs of low degree, in- 
vesting them with intelligent character- 
istics, unique, yet worthy and exalting. 

The book begins with the declaration 
that it is intended for all those who love 
children and dogs, and, we may add, for 
those who love birds and flowers as well. 
It is one of the most charming books of 
the day, and the reader finds no thought 
of censure for the author in having exalt- 
ed our canine friends to a higher plane 
—for, in so doing, Humanity has been 
uplifted as well. 

Neither can any fault be found with Mr. 
Hugh—the master of many kennels— 
for having finally married Miss Lettie— 
the girl from a French boarding-school, 
who at first named and detested him as 
the Great Bear, because he had said with- 
in her hearing, “No, Tommy; pretty 
people are all very well, but useful ones 
with common-sense are better.” 

The place was named Dogtown by 
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prudent Aunt Prue while on a short visit 
to her relatives. Her weakness was cats, 
and when the life of her greatest pet 
was endangered by the instinct and cu- 
riosity of her canine neighbors, she de- 
clared in great wrath that she was done 
with the place. ‘‘ Woodlands’ you call 
the place,” said she. “Faugh! I say it’s 
nothing more or less than Dogtown, and 
it’s lucky I bought my return ticket.” 

The sweetest character in the story 
seems to be Anne (Diana)—a young girl 
of 15, who makes intelligent companions 
of her canine friends, endowing them with 
philosophical characteristics and delight- 
ful traits that charm the reader into an 
affection for the four-footed chums al- 
most as sincere as that felt for their fair 
young mistress. A canine night lesson 
is thus charmingly described: 


Anne must have been asleep for some hours, 
though it only seemed a few minutes, when she 
was wakened by an unusual sound, and sat up to 
listen. The moonlight was streaming into the 
room, and as she waited the clock in the hall be- 
low chimed and struck two. Again the sound 
came—the baying of one loud dog voice and two 
little bays. Anne drew aside the curtain by her 
bed and looked out. Everything was either in 
white light or black shadow. The cries came 
nearer, and four animals sped across the open ten- 
nis court. Anne could plainly see a rabbit pur- 
sued by three dogs. ‘‘It’s Happy and the twins; 
she’s teaching them the hunting all of her own 
accord.”? . . . . Anne opened the kitchen 
door by the well and stepped into the moonlight, 
plate in hand. The baying and yelping had 
ceased, but she could tell by the swaying and 
swishing of grass and bushes that the dogs were 
returning. . . - .« Of course they were 
both hungry and thirsty, and, while the plate was 
being licked, a window above opened and Anne’s 
father looked out, saying: ‘‘ Anne! Out in your 
nightgown feeding puppies, or are you walking in 
your sleep?’’ ‘‘ Feeding the twins, Father dear,”’ 
she called softly. ‘‘You see, Happy has been 
teaching them the hunting, and as there wasn’t 
any catching, giving them supper is a ‘must be.’ 
Mr. Hugh says so.”’ 

Then the winds of night whispered in Diana’s 
ears and drew her long hair through their fingers, 
and little Oo-oo, the screech owl, laughed far off 


in the river woods, so that long after she was- 


asleep the sounds turned into dreams. 
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Again a nook in the garden is des- 
cribed where the children were wont to 
spend much of their time, listening to 
the songs of birds and watching them 
and the squirrels sporting about among 
the branches. Anne called this place 
the ‘‘time eater,” because, as she said, 
‘“‘you go to stay there a minute, or you 
sit down to read, but you don’t come 
away and you don’t read; you simply 
look and listen, and before you know it 
is dinner time, and the morning is all 
eaten up.” The things that Anne and 
Tommy heard there, as they spent their 
vacation time together, “‘were Heart of 
Nature’s own stories, and it was her own 
voice that told them.” 

The author of ‘“‘Tommy-Anne,” “ The 
Friendship of Nature” and “ Birdcraft”’ 
by this new work will surely come closer 
to the popular Nature-loving heart, and 
the illustrations—every one of which is 
a story in itself—add much to the ex- 
pressive beauty of the book’s bright and 
chaste pages. Tuos. H. FRASER. 


* 
* ~ 


RACQUETS, TENNIS, AND SguasH. By 
Eustace Miles, M. A., author of ‘‘ Mus- 
cle, Brain and Diet.”” A Book of 318 
Pages, with 54 Photographs and 14 
Diagrams. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York; 1903. 

Before reading Prof. Miles’ book, this 
reviewer knew no more about the games 
of racquets and tennis than he did about 
the canals on the planet Mars. But, 
being an Agricola, he knows something 
about squash; for he raises them every 
year and has found sufficient exercise 
and muscular development in training 
them to maturity. A perusal of the 
book, however, has awakened an interest 
in these games that may develope a new 
champion within a very short time. 

_ This book is written in a logical and 

attractive style, throwing a fascinating 

light upon games heretofore appreciated 
only by a small minority of athletic hu- 
manity. From the author—himself an 
ardent votary of these games—we learn 
that a careful adherence to the rules laid 
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down, and the suggestions emanating 
from long training and experience, will 
conduce to vigor and activity of mind 
as well as body—a training of the eye 
and memory as well as muscle. Even 
to one unacquainted with these games, 
the book is interesting and instructive; 
more especially the chapters on hygiene 
and preparatory exercises. In a chapter 
on Air and Breathing, the author has 
this to say: ‘‘ Not only is a good ‘wind’ 
essential to success and pleasure at these 
two active games, but breathing is also 
the commonest act in our everyday lives. 
I never had a lesson in breathing before 
I was already over 30 years of age. 
Till then I used to breathe chiefly 
through my mouth, and used to employ 
chiefly the lower part of my apparatus, 
namely, the abdominal. Now I breathe 
through the nose, and use not only the 
abdominal but also the middle and up- 
per chest breathing. The value 
of correct breathing is inestimable, so 
long as the air be pure; for the oxygen 
tends towards cleanliness and vigor of 
blood ; deep breathing tends towards en- 
durance, and, together with muscular re- 
laxing, towards calmness and self-con- 
trol—qualities indispensable to the play- 
ing of racquets and tennis, in which it 
may be fatal to lose one’s head.” 

The ill-named game of squash seems 
to be attractive and fascinating, although 
it is treated as a minor or preparatory 
game, leading to the other two. It does 
not require the vigor or even the skill 
of these, but is described and recom- 
mended by the author as a game, the 
mastery of which will lead to gratifying 
success in the more exciting play of 
racquets and tennis. 

The main value of the book is its de- 
sign to enable ordinary persons to teach 
themselves cheaply at odd moments to 
play easily and without the worst faults, 
by a course of brief exercises which seem 
far better for the general health of the 
muscles and thews and brain than are all 
the ordinary strain movements with ap- 
paratus. There seems to be nothing left 
unsaid, or position of body and limb un- 








depicted by the camera’s work, that 
could instruct and guide the new player 
in his efforts towards perfection—giving 
many valuable hints as well to the old 
and successful player, with set ways, that 
curtail the accomplishment of best re- 
sults to mind and body. 

The illustrations (from photographs 
principally of noted players, showing 
proper positions of body and manner of 
holding the racquet, with position and 
movements of hand and arm) will prove 
of much value to the embryo player; 
while a chapter of laws of the game and 
another giving a list of the names of 
great players, together with a record of 
their winnings, adds much to the instruc- 
tive interest of the book. Prof. Miles 
shows his sincere ardor for these games 
by prefacing his work with a poem from 
the pen of Jim Stephen, the closing lines 
of which are as follows: 


Till lo! the ball, by cunning hand caressed, 
Finds in the Winning Gallery a nest: 
These are the moments, this the bliss supreme, 
Which make the artist’s joy, the poet’s dream. 
Let Cricketers await the tardy sun, 
Break one another’s shins and call it fun; 
Let Scotia’s Golfers through the affrighted land 
With crookéd knee and glaring eyeballs stand; 
Let football rowdies show their straining thews, 
And tell their triumphs to the mud-stained Muse; 
Let India-rubber pellets dance on grass, 
Where female arts the ruder sex surpass; 
Let other people play at other things— 
The King of Games is still the Game of Kings! 


Tuos. H. FRASER. 


* 
*x * 


A Trip To CALirorniA. Being a Fine 
Set of over 50 Illustrations of Far 
Western and Pacific Coast Scenery. 
Published by William Baylis, 525 
Third Ave., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Price, 
heavy paper sides, 50 cts.; cloth, gold 
embossed, $1.00; leather (édition de 
luxe), $1.50. 

Loving the West, as we always shall, 
Mr. Baylis’ singularly happy selection 
of views is a real joy to us. That the 
publisher is a photographer of consum- 
mate skill, is attested by every page of 
the book—an examination of which 
should act as a spur to all our amateurs 
by pricking the sides of their intent to 
do better work. Scenes of especial inter- 
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est to us are the old Custom House and 
the venerable San Carlos Mission (both 
at Monterey, California) ; San Francisco’s 
great ferry tower, taken at night; the 
fishing beach at Santa Catalina Island; 
“Our Lunch in the Pine Woods”; and 
a dozen other rarely beautiful views of 
Yellowstone National Park scenery. We 
re-produce (on page 146 of this issue) 
one of the last-named photographs; al- 
though in Mr. Baylis’ book the minute 
details of the picture show forth much 
more beautifully, owing to the glossy 
surface of the fine “plate paper” on 
which the cuts are printed. 

WE are just in receipt from A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago, of “Birds of the 
Rockies,” by Leander S. Keyser—a 
beautiful work of some 350 pages. The 
time at our command being limited, we 
shall postpone our review of this work 
till next month. Dr. Keyser speaks of 
the yellow-headed blackbird as being a 
veritable Beau Brummel among his kind. 
Once, on his visiting a mountain lake in 
June, the yellow-heads were busy feed- 
ing their young, many of which had al- 
ready left the nest. ‘From the shore, I 
could see dozens of them clinging to the 
reeds, several of which they would grasp 
with the claws of each foot, their little 
legs straddled far apart, the flexile rush- 
es spreading out beneath their weight. 
There the youngsters perched, without 
seeming to feel any discomfort from their 
strained position. And what a racket 
they made when the parent birds re- 
turned from an excursion to distant 
meadows and lawns, with billsome. tid- 
bits! They were certainly a hungry lot 
of bairns. When I waded out into the 
shallow water toward their rushy home, 
the old birds became quite uneasy, cir- 
cling about above me like the red-wings, 
and uttering a harsh blackbird ‘chack,’ 
varied at intervals by a loud, and not un- 
musical, chirp. You should see the nest 
of the yellow-head. It is really a fine 
structure, showing no small amount of 
artistic skill—-a plaited cup, looking al- 
most as if woven by human hands.” 
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MACKEREL FISHING IN NOVA SCOTIA. 





That the readers of Sports AFIELD 
may not conclude, from my previous ar- 
ticles, that all the sport of fishing in this 
country is confined to the lakes, brooks 
and rivers, in the pursuit of salmon, 
grilse, grayling, trout and perch, but that 
equally agreeable and more variable pas- 
time is had on its harbors and seaboards, 
capturing mackerel, pollock, cod, had- 
dock, hake, ling, cusk, halibut, whiting, 
tuna (albacore) and many other kinds of 
fish, allow me to detail the events of a 
most pleasant outing last summer after 
mackerel. To make it all the more real 
to my Western friends, in lieu of my real 
companions shall be substituted Prof. 
Murch of Nebraska, C. F. Allen of Colo- 
rado, Thos. H. Fraser of Illinois, S. D. 
Barnes of Arkansaw and the editor of 
Sports AFIELD. Our boat was of the 
style and class of Little Haste and La 
Rita, and equal to either of them in speed. 
The outing was on Mahone Bay, Lunen- 
burg County, Southwestern Nova Scotia. 
This bay extends in from the Atlantic 8 
miles, north and south; while its limit 
east and west is 12. It is studded with 
islands—these numbering 365—while it 
is said a small one has put in an appear- 
ance, laying claim to the odd hours and 
minutes of the year. These vary greatly 
in size, from the far-famed Tancook, sev- 
eral miles in extent and settled by hun- 


dreds of families—looking from its out- 
side sea location (8 miles off the main 
land) as the great breakwater or protect- 
or of the others—to the small ones form- 
ing merely bathing rests for a boat, but, 
included amongst them, are dozens cov- 
ered with highly cultivated, prosperous 
farms—the whole forming a panorama of 
the most picturesque character. 

The day selected (the 20th of August) 
proved an ideal one. At 5 o'clock a 
gentle breeze from the west hurried us 
before it down the harbor of Mahone 6 
miles to Gull Ledge Shoal, where we 
found a number of other boats had pre- 
ceded us, and their occupants were busi- 
ly fishing. To get our sail in and stowed 
away was the work of a few minutes. 
Then came the “springing up” of the 
boat, so as to bring her across the tide 
—a position necessary to keep the bait 
flowing and the lines out. This was ac- 
complished by dropping an anchor with 
a long rope attached; then securing this 
to the stern of the boat and fastening 
the end of the painter (in nautical par- 
lance the rope that secures the boat by 
the bow to the wharf or vessel) to the 
line connected with the anchor as per 
diagram on page 165. 

While the fishing gear for my com- 
panions was being prepared, bait was oc- 
casionally thrown into the water. This 
bait was made by passing fat salt herring 
and salt clams through a mill that ground 
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them up fine and together. This, thrown 
out in small portions, sinks slowly and is 
carried by the current directly away 
from the boat and across the feeding 
ground of the mackerel. As soon as 
they reach it or it does them, they make 
for the head of the supply; so, by the 
time each had two lines ready, the fish 
were seen scooting backwards and for- 
wards through the bait. During this 
delay of preparation my companions be- 
came intensely interested in the move- 
ments of our neighbors in the other 
boats, who were pulling in the fish lively, 
and, by the time we were ready to start 
in, they had caught on to the peculiar 
style of hand-over-hand hauling required 
in mackerel fishing, so as to keep the 
lines clear. Readers living at a distance 
from salt water should know that the 
hooks we used are in fishing parlance 
called ‘‘mackerel jigs” —made by run- 
ning pewter on to the shank of a me- 
dium size trout hook, trimming it into 
the shape of a shrimp or little fish—the 
natural bait. After baiting these hooks 
with a piece of pork rind (white), we are 
ready for the fray. Now, look at us: six 
anxious fellows, standing up along the 
middle of the boat, looking away at 
right angles; arms raised, hands extend- 
ed—each holding a 15-foot line and 
waiting and watching. Scarcely were 
the jigs a foot under water, when the 
Professor gave his right hand a twitch, 
dropped the left line, and began pulling. 
As if not to be forestalled, K. sets back 
on his left, closely followed by A.; and 


. then we were all at them—every one 


pulling and the fish, those bright, shiny 
fellows, coming over the gunwale like a 
snow squall. The ends of the lines were 
secured to the side of the boat behind 
each of us, so that we stood between 
them and could catch up or drop them 
instantly. There was a scene for the 
next three-quarters of an hour—such 
puffing, blowing, sweating and laughing, 
while scales were flying in every direc- 
tion, and I'll guarantee there was not in 
that crowd during that time a thought 
of either home or mother. 
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It is necessary to explain that, in this 
kind of mackerel fishing, they do not 
have to be handled to be unhooked. 
Their mouths are very tender; so that 
by a jerk the hook is torn out—the bait 
being still on it—and the same swing of 
the hand that causes the jerk sends the 
line out at full length in front. Between 
each fisherman the boat was partitioned 
off into cuddies (fishing term), by which 
the individual catches were kept separ- 
ate and could be counted. In the midst 
of the puffing, and when all had got 
their hands nicely in to the work, the 
skipper called out “ Now, for high line!” 
Right then, every one gave an extra 
yank, and the mackerel came so fast that 
they had not time to wink. So fierce 
did we become that, in jerking off the 
fish, they often went over the other side 
of the boat, when the rest of us were 
tickled by such expressions as: “ Con- 
found it! I slung that fellow over the 
other side” —sentiments that pained the 
unfortunate ones to their very toes. Were 
not the scales flying? Every one bore un- 
mistakable evidence that they had been 
fishing if scales were indicators. At the 
end of three-quarters of an hour the fish 
did not come in so fast, although equally 
fierce after the bait. What is the matter? 
Wait a moment and I will enquire. Hear 
the replies. “ My hands are getting so sore 
the skin is nearly worn through,” “My 
elbow is so lame and stiff from jerking 
them I can scarcely get them off now,” 
while F. exclaims: “Where does the rod 
fishing come in, Skipper?” “Well sup- 
pose you haul in your lines and try the 
rods. You get them ready and I'll keep 
the fish baited up.” There was no urg- 
ing required about this. I would not 
even like to say they took time to coil 
up their lines. Certainly those rods never 
went together quicker. With a medium 
trout hook baited with a shiny piece of 
mackerel and the line weighted with a 
double B. split shot, those cruel fellows 
were again prepared for action, and so 
were the fish. As soon as the baits were 
a couple of inches under water they were 
seized—a half-dozen or more rushing for 
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each. They proved gamy fellows, as 
they had more chance than when on the 
jigs. They fought for every inch of lib- 
erty—scooting here and there—often 
tangling up the lines and starting—dare 
I say it?—swear words to the surface. It 
might be more charitable to write “in- 
ward groans” outwardly expressed. Do 
you know I think that high line business 
should be credited largely with those 
ebullitions. Well, they got so fierce try- 
ing to separate their twisted lines with 
the fish kicking on them that they both- 
ered each other and thus prolonged the 
trouble—so if it must be said, it must, 
there were mad fellows, as the fishing in 
different parts of that boat progressed— 
made more so by seeing their more fortu- 
nate neighbors, for the time being, suc- 
cessfully bringing in those beautiful fish. 
However, the laugh was not confined to 
any couple, as all were roped into the tan- 
gles; but even if there were no such ob- 
struction as enumerated above the fish 
could not have been caught with the rods 
as rapidly as with the jigs, as each fish had 
to be unhooked, and the hooks frequent- 
ly re-baited, while we were crowded so 
close there was not the same free use of 
the rod. Nevertheless, the sport was 
lively and most fascinating. 

Talk about your bass and pike fish- 
ing! They are not to be named the same 
day. Think of those No. 1 mackerel— 
averaging 15 inches and weighing from 
1% to 2 pounds — not having to be 
coaxed to bite after being located, but 
ready to bite. After two hours of this 
delightful pastime the tide began to ebb. 
They usually stop feeding at that time, 
as they did then, until the next flood, at 
which we were not sorry. So we raised 
the anchor, hoisted the sails and bore 
away before the wind to Meisner’s Isl- 
and, a mile distant, and were soon fast- 
ened to the pier there. One of the isl- 
and fishermen washed down our boat 
and counted the fish, which resulted in 
68, 63, 63, 59, 54, 54. Now, inquisitive 
readers, would you not like to see the 
initials over those figures? You know 
you would. Well, where all did so nobly, 
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it would not be fair to commit them fur- 
ther than to say the highest score did 
not belong to the Skipper. 

After our helper had cleaned the fish 
and re-placed each one’s catch in his own 
cuddy, with layers of sea weed to keep 
them cool, they looked very pretty. 
Right before us was a gravelly beach 
and the tide was high, so a proposition 








‘*Our boat lay across the tide—a position necessary;to 
keep the bait flowing and the lines out.”’ 





by B. (the Arkansaw Sage) that we all 
have a swim in the Atlantic pond was 
greeted with cheers. Not long were we 
in preparing for a plunge, and for the 
next half hour there was as much puff- 
ing and blowing as one would expect 
from a school of harbor porpoises. When 
prudence dictated it was time to take to 
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terra firma again, we left it with much 
reluctance—it being unanimously voted 
that Old Atlantic’s bath tub was a grand 
one to get into. 

Now, Mr. Appetite put in an appear- 
ance—claiming immediate attention and 
refusing to be put off. To appease him, 
the Skipper proposed that what was in 
the basket in the boat should be kept in 
reserve and that we proceed to the farm 
house on the top of the island and test 
Mrs. Meisner’s barley bread and butter 
as well as the doughnuts for which she 
had long been famed. What a blow-out! 
The cans of luscious milk disappeared as 
fast as did the more solid food. While 
high line was not the inducement there, 
all hands seemed to work as eagerly as 
if it were. The next two hours found us 
all stretched on the grass under the shade 
trees nid—nod—nodding. When we re- 
turned from that distant country, the 
Land of Nod, our drowsiness was ban- 
ished by the prospective view before us. 
In the far distance, to the right, were the 
lofty peaks of Aspatogan, the sentinel of 
the Atlantic, underlain by the mysterious 
approaches to Deep Cove of pirate noto- 
riety. Intervening were numerous grass 
and wood covered islands of many sizes 
and shapes; while to the left loomed up 
Oak Island—famous as being the sup- 
posed repository of Pirate Kidd's ill-got- 
ten gold—and in the distance, through 
the hazy atmosphere, peered out the ideal 
tourist town of Chester, the home resort 
every summer of hundreds of Americans. 
Then in the opposite direction, off to the 
west and south, were scenes of equal 
beauty, including the model town of Ma- 
hone, the villages of Muder and Oakland, 
with the islands between them, and that 
prominent headland Hobson’s Nose—all 
overtopped by cultivated lands and pros- 
perous farms—forming an artistic back- 
ground; while in every direction, all 
over that bay, were many yachts and 
boats, making a happy combination in a 
most wonderful panorama. From this 
reverie on the border of Fairy Land were 
we aroused by the fact that the day was 
getting far spent; so we hied away to the 
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boat, made sail, and with a strong wind 
stood out close hauled four miles to sea, 
so as to peep at the real Atlantic; then 
tacked, eased sheets and boomed away 
for the port from which we started. 

As we roll over the long, smooth 
swells, a wondering silence falls upon my 
friends. Barnes, the stalwart, sits gazing 
upon his catch, as if it were all a doubt- 
ful dream; the Professor’s kindly face 
shows through the flying spray—a pic- 
ture of contented zeal; Allen too is silent 
and happy, thinking no doubt of many 
a boyhood cruise along the Bermuda 
coasts; the Editor, weary and wordless at 
last, gazes out over the waters and we 
know that his thoughts are with the 
neglected sanctum in far-off Chicago. 
Then Fraser—himself a native Nova 
Scotian—breaks into a rollicking Aca- 
dian song; the mists clear from the faces 
of my friends, and we roar out a boister- 
ous applause as we glide into the home 
harbor, to dream that night that dreams 
are real. Tuomas R. PATTILLO. 


<> 
> 





Mr. Bemis's query on page 177 as to 
the rights of fishermen on enclosed lands 
—although he only asks with specific 
reference to the State of Montana—in- 
volves a principle of great interest to all 
anglers. Mr. Pattillo, on the occasion of 
his recent visit to Chicago, informed us 
that in many, if not all, of the Provinces 
of Western Canada the owner of the 
adjoining land has no property rights in 
the stream itself or for a certain distance 
along each bank. 
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WE desire to print in this department 
a series of short articles, entitled “ My Fa- 
vorite Fishing Sport and Why”—giving 
the views of fishermen in all parts of the 
United States, Canada, Mexico and else- 
where as to what phase of either fresh or 
salt water sport holds the greatest pleas- 
ure for them. Every letter under this 
head will receive extra careful attention 
and we invoke our friends’ aid herein. 
Don’t put it off—do zt now. Photographs 
of fish and the various ways of taking 
them will be especially welcome. 
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OUR SOUTHERN CRAWFISH. 





Crawfishing, or fishing for crays, is an 
occupation that might have wearied Sir 
Izaak Walton, it is so easy; but it isa 
pleasure no Southern child or darky 
would forego without a struggle. With 
a bent pin and a cotton line these two 
go forth happily, to angle the long spring 
or summer days through, not only for 
the lazy fun of it but for the crawfish 
bisque to come. They don’t mind that 
the little red, obstinate fish is the stupid- 
est one in the world. They don’t stop 
to question why it builds clumsy mud 
forts for protection against raccoons; then 
defeats its own purposes by pushing out 
backwards into the very hands of the 
enemy, four-footed or human. All they 





A LOUISIANA CRAWFISH. 





know is that the fish is amusing like an 
unruly child, and that every bayou, la- 
goon or swamp of the lower Mississippi 
is full of this easy game. 

The fish is rapidiy becoming an im- 
portant article of food in the South, 
where it has been prepared in many de- 
licious ways for a hundred years or more. 
It is sought by the epicure as well as by 
the man of indifferent tastes. The red 
man doubtless knew of some concoction 
in which it figured quite as delightfully 
as does green corn with venison. Sambo 
long ago discovered the value of the lit- 
tle crustacean and knows to a nicety its 
fattest and sweetest season. He knows 
that a rainy spring draws the crawfish to 
the surface of mud banks in quantities 
and that such a season multiplies insects 
and matures the crustacean to its highest 
perfection in 3 months. 
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In the last overflow, when the Missis- 
sippi broke its banks along the New Or- 
leans front, crawfish were washed up in 
great numbers and the river streets liter- 
ally ran red and grey with their helpless 
freight of craws and other fish—provid- 
ing a feast that was highly enjoyed by 
the poor people of the neighborhood. 

Though crawfishing has long been 
relegated to children and idlers gener- 
ally, it is rapidly developing into an in- 
dustry. The Creole fishermen along the 
lower Mississippi and bayous that creep 
through tangles of water hyacinths, 
rushes and moss-draped trees supply the 








**We’se gwine cotch dem crawfish.”’ 





local market to the extent of 50,000 
buckets a season and as many more are 
shipped out of Louisiana to St. Louis, 
Chicago and New York, where the fish is 
used only as a rare and expensive delicacy. 

Though millions of crawfish are con- 
sumed in the South in a year, the crusta- 
cean’s reproductive powers are so great 
that, like the water hyacinth—the beauty 
and bane of our Louisiana rivers—its 
each broken piece seems to bring forth 
anew. But as the crawfish increase, the 
industry grows, and as long as Southern 
people exist so long will crawfish Marny, 
bisque and gumbo find an honored place 
upon their tables. 

Lucy SEMMES ORRICK. 
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The Dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 
the hwman being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- > 


ural desire to be useful to him. 








THE IRISH WOLFHOUND. 





The Irish wolfhound as he is seen to- 
day is but a modern production, for it is 
something like 200 years ago (about the 
time that the last wolf was seen in Ire- 
land) that the dog then used to hunt 
wolves is supposed to have become ex- 
tinct. Unfortunately, no record was left 
behind as to the description of the dog, 
except that he was very large. Here 
and there an old print has been ferreted 
up, but of these no two are alike, and it 
is probable that not one of them truly 
delineates the dog as he really appeared 
in the flesh. There appears to be no 
doubt, however, that the old Irish Wolf- 
hound was very much on the same lines 
as the Scottish deerhound, and there is 
some reason to suppose that the latter 
owes his origin to the Irish wolfhound, 
although he is nothing like so large in 
stature. This idea is rendered more 
probable from the fact that very little 
was heard of the deerhound until some 
time after the Irish dog was lost sight of. 
One of the most direct allusions to the 
Irish wolfhound is made by Sir James 
Warr in his “Antiquities of Ireland,” 
written in the 15th century. He says: 
“I must here take notice of those 
hounds which, from their hunting of 


wolves, are commonly called wolf dogs, 
being creatures of great size and strength 
and of a fine shape.” 

On the one hand we find old writers 
describing the Irish wolfhound of 300 
years ago as somewhat the same shape 
as the deerhound, but larger, whilst on 
the other hand he is spoken of as re- 
sembling in form the German boarhound 
or Great Dane. Count de Buffon, writ- 
ing in the 16th century, says, “The 
greyhound, large Danish dog, and Irish 
greyhound have, exclusive of their like- 
ness of figures and length of muzzle, a 
similitude of disposition.” The Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, however, deals more 
fully with the matter in connection with 
the same dogs as follows: ‘The num- 
erous varieties of this race may be con- 
veniently grouped into the wire-haired 
and smooth-haired groups, of the first 
of which the Irish greyhound or wolf- 
dog is an example. In former times this 
magnificent breed was employed in Ire- 
land in hunting the wolf and the stag, 
but the extirpation of these beasts of 
chase led to the neglect and consequent 
degeneracy of the breed, and it has now 
become extinct in that country. It was 
probably introduced from the sister isle 
into Scotland, where its modified de- 
scendant, the Scottish deerhound, in 

















hunting the stag still bears testimony to 
the great strength and agility of the 
progenitor.” 

The following is the description of the 
Irish wolfhound, as issued by the club 
that has been instituted to look after its 
interests: ‘The Irish wolfhound should 
not be quite so heavy or massive as the 
Great Dane, but more so than the deer- 
hound, which in general type he should 
otherwise resemble. Of great size and 
commanding appearance, very muscular, 
strongly though gracefully built; move- 
ments easy and active, head and neck 


OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 
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metry. Head long, the frontal bone of 
the forehead very slightly raised, and 
very little identation between the eyes. 
Skull not too broad, muzzle long and 
moderately pointed, ears small and grey- 
houndlike in carriage, neck rather long, 
very strong and muscular, well arched, 
without dewlap or loose skin about the 
throat. Chest, very deep; breast, wide; 
back, rather long than short; loins, 
arched; tail, long and slightly curved, 
of moderate thickness and well covered 
with hair; belly, well drawn up; fore- 
quarters—shoulders muscular, giving 
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CAPTAIN GRAHAM'S “SCOT’’—A Famous Irish Wolfhound. 








carried high, the tail carried with an up- 
ward sweep, with a slight curve towards 
the extremity. The minimum height and 
weight of dogs should be 31 inches and 
120 lbs.; of bitches, 28 inches and 90 
lbs. Anything below this should be de- 
barred from competition. Great size, in- 
cluding height at shoulder and propor- 
tionate length of body, is the desideratum 
to be aimed at, and it is desired to firmly 
establish a race that shall average from 
32 to 34 inches in dogs, showing the re- 
quisite power, activity, courage, and sym- 


breadth of chest, set sloping; elbows 
well under, neither turned inwards nor 
outwards; leg—forearms muscular and 
the whole leg strong and quite straight; 
hindquarters—muscular thighs, and sec- 
ond thigh long and strong as in the 
greyhound, and hocks well let down and 
turning neither in nor out; feet, moder- 
ately large and round, neither turned in- 
wards nor outwards; toes, well arched 
and closed; nails, very strong and 
curved. Hair rough and hard on body, 
legs and head, especially long and wiry 
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over eyes and under jaw. The recog- 
nized colors are grey, brindle, red, black, 


pure white, fawn or any color that ap- 


pears in the deerhound. 

With respect to our illustration, all 
lovers of the dog will at once be struck 
with the marked resemblance of this 
breed to the rough-coated Scotch deer- 
hound (immortalized by Sir Walter Scott 
in his affection for his favorite ‘‘ Maida’’) 
—the Scottish type being of a lesser 
stature and daintier make-up generally 
than the Irish variety of hound; al- 
though, be it said in all justice, the roam- 
er of Auld Scotia’s heather-clad slopes is 
by no means a carpet warrior but a true 
knight of the chase. 


Hap it been possible to have secured 
a snap-shot of Richard I. while on a 





RICHARD I. 


point, the result would have been a more 
typical, spirited portrait ; however, we are 
glad to meet his canine majesty, even 
though the birds are absent. King Rich- 
ard is owned by J. H. Stair of Crookston, 
Minn.; is 5 years old; and is a son of 
Count Leopold ex Countess Gladstone. 
Mr. Stair says he is one of the most 
intelligent field dogs he has ever shot 
over. 





SPORTS AFIELD. 


SHORT BARKS. 


Dr. H. Cray Grover has resigned as 
veterinarian of the Westminister Kennel 
Club. 


* 
* cs 


G. H. Watson of Sheridan, Wyo., re- 
ports the death of his black pointer, 
Gypsie. 

* 
* * 

THE bench show of the Chicago Ken- 
nel Club (March 25 to 28) is expected 
to be a record breaker in point of entries, 
Mrs. John H. Naylor, the secretary, spar- 


ing no efforts toward this end. 


* 
* * 


C. P. Husparp of Atlantic, lowa, who 
some 10 years ago was prominent in ken- 
nel matters, and whose Loup Kennels 
turned out some cracking good Irish set- 
ters, has at last shown symptoms of tak- 
ing up kennel matters again by the pur- 
chase of some Irishmen of the Lord Lis- 
more strain. 


~ 
* * 


THE strongest element in the character 
of the successful handler of dogs is the 
. ability to obtain and hold the confidence 


of the animal under his control. Once 
establish the confidence of the animal, 
that you mean kindly toward him, that 
you have his welfare at heart, and the se- 
verest punishment will be endured un- 
flinchingly. On the other hand, let the 
animal get suspicious that your inten- 
tions are to be distrusted and no amount 
of kind treatment will dispel the idea 
from his mind. It is true that some dogs 
are more suspicious than others, but, as 
a rule, proper treatment will in time sub- 
due the most refractory animal and a 
kind disposition can be easily spoiled by 
harshness and ill temper. 


* 
* * 


On the subject of gun-shy dogs reams 
of good paper have been spoiled by the 
theorists who in nearly all cases theorize 
from a single incident and usually shoot 
wide of the mark. As in all branches of 
training, everything depends upon first 

















impressions. If a dog is frightened the 
first time he hears a gun, his fright is 
merely intensified if he is called to. It is 
much the better plan to be entirely in- 
different to his actions. The writer has 
had timid dogs follow him at heel for 2 
weeks in the hunting field, hiding at ev- 
ery report of the gun, only to trail along 
behind again a little later. During this 
time no word was spoken to the dog: 
he was neither called to nor whistled for, 
and finally, of his own accord, he has be- 
come assured that no harm was intended 
toward him; from thenceforth no gun- 
shyness. 
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AFIELD) and that they trace back to 
Bang and Cornerstone stock. ‘They 
are breaking in very nicely,” he writes, 
“and I am hoping their work will please 
the Sports Afield Man when he comes 
up this way next fall.’’ 





“As you know, Lawyer Putnam of 
New London made me a present of a 
handsome pointer puppy last summer,” 
writes E. C. Johnson of Chippewa Coun- 
ty, Wis., ‘she is about 8 months old 
now. I hunted grouse with her all last 
fall and she did good work, especially 
where the brush was not too thick. She 








LADY BESS. 


TONY Il. 





TWO PROMISING POINTER YOUNGSTERS. 





“Charge, Bess! Charge, Tony!’’ The 
Master is half persuaded to take you 
out for a four-mile run in the coun- 
try after breakfast, and if you'll promise 
to behave and not muddy the kitchen 
floor or chase the cats, the chances are 
all in favor of his doing so. 

Lawyer Giles H. Putnam of Wiscon- 
sin writes us that this pair of sleek-coat- 
ed quail questers are the offspring of his 
tried and true Chief and Nell (whose 
pictures have already appeared in Sports 


doesn’t bark and tree them as a regular 
‘pa’tridge dog’ does, but works along in 
true pointer style—making a beautiful 
picture while roading her game.” 

THE initial trials of the Southern Bea- 
gle Club will be run at Baldwyn, Miss., 
on or about Feb. 17. Particulars of J. 





T. Jones, secretary, Wheeler, Miss. There 
are two good hotels at Baldwyn, an 
abundance of rabbits, and better running 
grounds for the merry, musical little 
hounds would be hard to find. 











A TROUBLED TRAP-SHOOTER. 





With a Diagnosis and Some Advice by Louisiana Sambo. 


On a sunny day yuh stan’s dere at de traps: 
When yuh hollers ‘'Pall!’’ yuh misses — for 
perhaps 
Yah is rattled—doan’ yuh smile— 
An’ yuh cusses—yuh is riled— 
For yuh hall ten straight yuh allus ust ter bat. 
An’ yuh ponder as yuh reckon up yuh scoah, 
‘* Wondak ef she heerd me when I swoah?”’ 
Stick yuh gun right in de sack, 
Oo dat crowd yuh tuhn yuh back, 
An’ yuh sweah yuh’ll neber trap shoot any moah. 


Yah takes yuh pump-gun down off’n de rack, 
An’ loads yuh pipe wif fragantest terback ; 
Wif yuh ole dog at yub heels, 
To de stubbles yuh den steals— 
*Taint no use yuh might ez well come back: 
For yuh sees her sweet face in de smoke, 
Ao’ yuh kind er plug erlong an’ mope. 
Fast yuh knows dat ole dog’s friz 
Lik he’s got de rheumatiz, 
An’ up busts de covey down de slope! 


Yuh jes rambles roun’ a-huntin—’tain’t all play ; 
Some yuh gets, but darn sight moah flies away. 
When yuh rests at eben-tide, 
Ef she set dere by yuh side 
Dere yuh could abide foreber an’ a day: 
So yub set an’ watch de sunlight slowly fade, 
An’ de moonbeams come a-slidin’ down de glade, 
Till yuh ole dog pokes his nose 
In yuh face as yuh eyes close, 
An’ yuh know it’s time dat yu’z in yuh bed. 


Rifle and Trap. 











Well, yuh goes to see yuh doctah for a while, 
An’ de ole man gravely tells yuh it am bile, 
For yuh livah’s out er whack 
An’ yuh strength am obabtaxed : 
Bizness yuh must drap—yuh now mus’ pile 
For de medders bright an’ green, 
For dat li’ll ripplin’ stream, 
For de stubbles an’ de corn fiel’s in between. 


Am yuh sure yuh heart am free from guile? 
Ain’ yoh knowin’ ob de reason dat she smile? 
She too lubs de mountain stream— 
Lubs to see de trout’s back gleam— 
Lubs de gran’ ole fores’ whar dey ain’t no aisles. 
Go to huh an’ make huh young heart glad 
Wi’ one question ob huh an’ huh dad— 
Den yuh eye once moah ’|1 be true 
When she ’companies ob yuh, 
An’ all Nature’s face be fair whar it’s sad. 
New Hampton, Iowa. JOHN G. LAWRENCE. 


AN IDAHO DEER HUNT. 








My wife and I decided to take a little 
outing last Thanksgiving Day and pay a 
visit to our timber claim across Cceur 
d’Aléne Lake and about 12 miles distant 
from Coeur d’Aléne City. The morn- 
ing dawned cold but bright, and we sad- 
dled our two ponies, grabbed our guns, 
and away we went. Upon arriving at 
the claim, we found everything O. K. and 
were riding around the place, when we 











RIFLE AND TRAP. 


spied the freshly made tracks of two 
deer. We immediately decided to fol- 
low these and have some sport—my wife 
following one and I the other. 

We had only gone a short distance, 
when my wife happened to spy the 
beautiful head and shoulders of the buck 
in the accompanying photograph, just 
appearing above a fallen log. Without 
giving him time to rise, she instantly 
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ahead and I trudging along cheerfully 
with the big buck lashed securely to my 
pony. The doe was safely cached in our 
old log cabin on the claim and I returned 
for her next day. Our Thanksgiving 
Day, on the whole, was the most pleas- 
ant I had spent for years. The buck 
weighed 203 pounds dressed, and meas- 
ured 10 ft. 5 in. from nose to heel. 
Gus Haynes. 




















RIFLE SPORT IN THE 
Photo by E. C. Smira, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 


CGEUR D'ALENE COUNTRY. 





gave him a shot from her .38-—72 Win- 
chester—striking him fair in the shoulder 
and breaking through his backbone. Al- 
most at the same time the one I was 
tracking (a fine young doe) appeared on 
the scene 4nd fell—another victim to a 
lucky shot, but this time from my own 
rifle. ‘Twas with pride, not unmixed 
with a little weariness, that we wended 
our way homeward—my wife riding 


A PROGRESSIVE SHOOTING CLUB.0 





The Manhattan Rifle and Revolver 
Association of New York has moved in- 
to larger quarters, just above ggth St., 
at No. 2628 Broadway. The new quar- 
ters are in a wide basement and there are 
8 revolver and 4 rifle ranges, 20 and 25 
yards in length, respectively. As all of 
the targets are on a line, and the base- 
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ment is long enough to do so, the rifle 
ranges were placed several feet above 
the revolver ranges, closed platforms be- 
ing provided for the riflemen, and their 
targets were placed some distance above 
the revolver targets, so that in neither 
shooting nor in manipulating the trol- 
leys do the two branches of shooting in- 
terfere with each other, and during act- 
ual shooting the men are entirely separ- 
ated. Every target is provided with a 
system of wires, pulleys, cords and clamp- 
like hangers, so that, by turning a large 
wheel at the firing point, the target may 
be sent down to the bulkhead and 
brought back without risking the safety 
of markers in handling targets. Then 
there is a telescope at each firing point, 
so that the shooter can watch the result 
of each shot from his stand. The base- 
ment is heated with steam, there is wa- 
ter in pipes convenient to all, and means 
for obtaining a free circulation of air in 
warm weather—a feature of value, since 
the members do not close their range in 
snmmer but practice diligently through- 
out the year, both indoors and at 50 
yards with revolvers and at 200 yards 
with rifles in Armbruster’s Park in Green- 
ville, N. J. These outdoor shoots are 
held every Saturday afternoon, while the 
indoor practice is held every Thursday 
night in the new Broadway range. Mem- 
bers of the Sports Afield Family who 
happen to be in Gotham should visit this 
range, for not only will they be warmly 
welcomed but they will have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing one of the best appoint- 
ed ranges in the country. It is worthy 
of note that nitro powder is used almost 
exclusively in all the revolver shooting 
of this club, while the riflemen are also 
shooting nitro in their .22 calibres, al- 
though some of them still believe black 
or semi-smokeless powders give more 
uniform shooting. One result of this is 
the comparative freedom of the air of 
the range from powder smoke. 





IF you have a good story of sport to 
tell, tell it in Sports AFIELD, the sports- 
man’s favorite monthly. 





AFIELD. 
A PLEA FOR BETTER BORING. 





In the best of our modern shotguns 
lightness and handiness of balance have 
to be combined with a solidity that will 
not give way before the constant concus- 
sion of heavy days of shooting repeated 
throughout the season, while at the same 
time the stock must be so shaped as to 
satisfy the shooter that he is not handi- 
capped by a badly fitting weapon. “It 
is now possible,” says the London Field, 
“to buy a hammerless ejector single trig- 
ger gun for a matter of £25, and it must 
not be forgotten that such a thing would 
have been thought well nigh impossible 
some years ago, taking into account the 
solidity of workmanship that can be 
guaranteed at the price. Unfortunately, 
the development of the medium quality 
gun is very unevenly distributed. Some 
firms have advanced very much further 
than others, and the sportsman can hard- 
ly be expected to differentiate upon cas- 
ual examination between what is really 
sound and well worth the price offered, 
and that which is likely to be a trouble 
and a disappointment. It is easy enough 
to get the best for the best price, but the 
pitfalls that are encountered in trying to 
get value when buying a medium qual- 
ity of gun are very considerable. At 
the present time we believe that the 
mechanism of the less expensive grades 
of gun is in many cases far ahead of the 
boring of the barrels. The recent efforts 
to secure standardization of the cartridge 
chamber have shown how many gun- 
makers there are who have not paid 
adequate attention to this detail of their 
work. It is probably one of the un- 
fortunate traditions of gunmaking that 
the action filer chambers the barrel and 
forms the cone therein, while the barrel 
borer does the rest of the inside and the 
whole of the outside of the tubes. An 
actioner cannot possibly acquire the per- 
fection of training that enables one ac- 
customed to looking down barrels to ap- 
preciate absolute trueness in the cham- 
ber and cone, Furthermore, his appli- 
ances are hardly of the kind that seem 

















best adapted for the work. When it is 
realized that the ordinary brace is the 
favorite instrument for doing much of 
the work on the chamber, it will not be 
surprising that so many guns show evi- 
dences of bad formation of the cham- 
bers. One cannot help believing that 
the most urgent requirement in the 
modern shotgun, whether of the best or 
a medium quality, is a more satisfactory 
formation of the chamber and the bor- 
ing of the barrels truer to the nominal 
standards than is at present the practice, 
and it is in this direction that we would 
now look for an immediate advance to- 
ward improved all-round efficiency.” 





Lynn B. Hunt's fondness for the gun 
is amply attested by the wild turkey 
group on our front cover and the delight- 
fully accurate pictures accompanying his 
article on rail shooting. 





Art the last regimental rifle shoot, I. 
N. G., held at Dubuque, Capt. Brown, 
Lieut. Froelich and Sergts. Everist and 
Wescott, representing Co. H. of Mar- 
shalltown, won both trophies, defeating 
Company A of Dubuque and Company 
B of Waterloo. 


TRAP N NOTES. 








Art Colorado Springs, last week, John 
W. Garrett and D. C. Sanderson shot 
their 2d 100-target match—Garrett scor- 
ing 98 to Sanderson’s 89. 


x 
* * 
WE note the election as directors of 
the Forester Gun Club (Davenport, Iowa) 


of our old friends Messrs. Goos, Kroy, 
Skado, Rascher and Moser. 


* 

* a 

THE fourth Grand American Handi- 
cap will be held by the Interstate Asso- 
ciation at Kansas City, April 14, 15, 16 
and 17. The Association will add $1,000 
tothe purses. Programmes will be ready 
about Feb. 30, and may be had of E. E. 
Shaner, 111 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


RIFLE AND TRAP. 
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Tue January tournament of the Red- 
lands Gun Club goes to show that trap- 
shooting is a favorite sport in California. 
It was a great meet, both in point of 
attendance and well filled entry lists. 
Thirty guns lined up for the Merchandise 
Shoot at 25 targets. Hiner, Knight, Lu- 
kins and Bermudos were “high gun” 
with 22 each; Wilshire and{;Dugan com- 
ing in 2d with 21. 

* ° “ 

In the recent live-bird shoot for the 
Harris Trophy at Louisville, Ky., W. W. 
Watson won with 15 straight; Phelps, 
Duncan and Lyons coming in_2d, with 
14 each. 

* 
* ok 

THE recent two-day tournament at 
Friend brought together in fraternal com- 
petition one of the largest gatherings of 
strictly amateur shooters ever held in 
Nebraska. 

* , * 

THE Pastime Gun Club of Pueblo is 
the newest comer in the field of Colora- 
do-Utah trap sport. It has a right tidy 
membership and an unusually clever lot 
of officers. May it live long and prosper! 

— 


* aK 

THE grounds of the Illinois Gun Club 
at Springfield will be put in good order 
this month, preparatory to the opening 
of the trap season the Ist Thursday in 
March; thenceforward shoots will be 
held regularly on the 1st and 3d Thurs- 
days of each month, to and including 


November next. 


* 
*” ~ 


Unber the auspices of the Mississippi 
Valley Trap Shooters Association, a live- 
ly series of shoots is mapped out for 
1903, as follows: at New Orleans, La., 
Feb. 19, 20 and 21; at Vicksburg, 2d 
week in May; at Memphis, 2d week in 
June; at Shreveport, 2d week in July; 
and so on. A Gulfport shooter writes 
that the association hopes to have 25 
prosperous clubs in Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana and Tennessee on its membership 
rolls by next Thanksgiving Day. 
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EDITORIAL. 





AFIELD WITH THE POET OF AVON. 


Shakespeare’s rank as a world poet, 
and the poet of all time, rests, of course, 
upon his keen, matchless, almost inspired 
analysis of human thought and human 
passion. But the many-sided singer had 
also a kindling eye for the varying 
phases of Nature, and, while he uses 
them as mere settings for the more ab- 
sorbing play of emotion and passion, of 
battle and intrigue—from the bleak gales 
of winter that pluck at the rent garments 
and streaming, grey locks of Lear, to the 
mad antics of frolicsome Puck in the 
Athenian wood—he paints with a loving 
and sympathetic touch as well as a mas- 
ter’s skill. 

“ Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks!” 
shouts distracted Lear, still 
“Every inch a king,” 


in his proud defiance of the raging ele- 
ments; and straightway we hear the 
swishing, shrieking, howling, roaring 
tempest, and involuntarily shrink at the 
blinding flashes— 


“Vaunt-couriers to oak-cleaving thunderbolts.”’ 


Who has not wandered with the Duke 
along the leafy aisles of that wonderful 
Forest of Arden, where 


“This our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything?” 


What matters it that lions and sheep 
cotes, in this marvelous and unlocated 
forest, are found side by side? In that 
peaceful, love-haunted, dreamy spot, 
what self-respecting lion would not grow 
tender and utterly refuse to dine off in- 
nocent lamb chops? Even the sour and 
cynical Jaques 
“As he lay along 


Under an oak, whose antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood,” 


AFIELD. 


finds his callous old heart soften with 
pity for the poor wounded deer that 
seeks the brooklet’s edge to slake its 
thirst. 

And so, very sensibly, gravitate to this 
forest all those whose misfortunes or 
misdeeds have made the gross world 
distasteful. Here they compound their 
differences, and, forgetting their smarts, 
sing with Amiens: 

“Under the greenwood tree, 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And turn his merry throat 
Unto the sweet bird’s note, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
Here shall he find no enemy, 
But winter and rough weather.” 

What a happy omission was it that 
the poet failed to locate this charming 
spot for us, else it had long ere this been 
over-populated with disconsolate lovers, 
and lassies love-lorn; not to say bank 
wreckers and politicians. As it is, all 
the world may wander there at will, in 
the poet's pages, and never jostle elbows. 

Or say one’s fancy is for the sea and 
the storm and the brave ship: let him 
watch the fury of the mighty deep from 
the bleak coast of the desert of Bohe- 
mia; or let him stand with the ship mas- 
ter in ‘The Tempest” and be wrecked 
more comfortably on the shores of the 
bewitched isle, where he may be led a 
merry chase by fen and bog under the 
elusive lead of Ariel. 

Or perchance he is for merry company 
and goodfellowship: then let him join 
the mad rascals at the Tabard Inn, 
where jolly Jack Falstaff, the most re- 
nowned “sack holder” of literature or 
fiction, will set him a merry pace. We 
may not admire the morals of “Fat 
Jack,” yet we can but feel that there 
was a right spot in his heart, after all; 
for, as he lay a-dying, his wandering 
thoughts turned not to prank or rouse, 
nor yet to sack, but 

‘** A’ babbled o’ green fields.” 


Nor may we, without reluctance, part 
company with the nature-loving poet ere 
we have culled a fragrant spray of blos- 
soms that scent the sprite-haunted air of 
a “Midsummer Night.”” Here mark we 
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“Where the bolt of Cupid fell 
It fell upon a little western flower; 
Before milk-white, now purple with Love's wound, 
And maidens call it ‘love in idleness.’” 
Here may we wander near 


‘““\ bank whereon the wild thyme blows; 

Where ox-lips, and the nodding violet grows; 

Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 

With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine.”’ 
Should the night loiterer fall victim to 
mischievous Puck's poppy juice, why 
may not dainty Titania murmur in his 
drowsy ear: 

““T’ll give thee fairies to attend on thee; 

And they shall fetch thee jewels from the deep, 

And sing, while thou on presséd flowers dost sleep; 

And I will purge thy mortal grossness so, 

That thou shalt like an airy spirit go.”’ 

And so, weaving, as We pass, 
‘An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds,” 


we may, if we list, wander afield with 
“Sweet Will,” the.Poet of the Ages, 
whose divinely strung harp vibrates some 
chord of harmony for each listening ear. 
CLARENCE A. Murcu. 


> 


A WORD TO THE WISE. 





In the January number of Outing a 
very interesting article is contributed by 
Lieutenant Peary under the title ‘‘ Sledg- 
ing over the Polar Pack.” The descrip- 
tion of the harnessing and driving of the 
huskies or Eskimo dogs is of particular 
interest, but the item that suggested 
these comments is as follows: ‘ By the 
time every one is in the igloo and the 
entrance closed, the tea is made, and we 
have our supper of tea, biscuits, pemmi- 
can or meat. This being the first night 
out from headquarters, the dogs are not 
fed. In fact, on some of the journeys 
they are fed but once in two days right 
along, though, as a rule, I think it best 
to feed them daily.” 

Now, what do you think of that, you 
friends of ours who insist on your pet 
having at least his three meals each day 
and who grow worried and consult a 
veterinarian should your dog go for 24 
hours without eating? We want to in- 
sist and impress it upon your mind that 
most of the ills that attack the dwellers 
in kennels arise from too heavy feeding, 
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accompanied with too little exercise. 
The grown dog should be fed but 
once daily, and that at night, when he 
should have (in reason) all he can eat of 
plain food, such as scraps of bread and 
meat. In the case of puppies under the 
age of six months it is well to feed twice 
each day. Water should be handy to 
the dog at all times, winter or summer. 
OES IES 
Our many good friends of the literary 
inclining ofttimes become anxious about 
their manuscripts, if the same do not 
promptly appear in Sports AFIELD. To 
all such we would say, that the publish- 
ing of a magazine is by no means so sim- 
ple a matter as it looks to the outsider. 
There is a long complexity of things to 
plan and provide for. But articles show- 
ing any reasonable amount of effort in 
their preparation will be taken care of, 
read at the earliest opportunity, and 
either used or returned to their respec- 
tive authors. 
r sie 
WE invite the attention of our lawyer 
friends to the subjoined questions, as 
propounded by R. H. Bemis, a well- 
known Montana publisher, and shall be 
pleased to give their replies in our next 
issue. Mr. Bemis writes: 
“* At a recent meeting of our Gun Club, we had 
a discussion in regard to the rights of fishermen 
on enclosed lands. Some were of the opinion 
that farmers did not possess the right to eject a 
fisherman from his field, unless he could show 
that damage was being done, and claimed that the 
fisherman had the absolute right to wade the 
stream. Others were of the opinion that the 
farmer was within his rights in forbidding the 
fisherman to enter his enclosure, and was justi- 
fied in enforcing him to vacate. 
‘*Can you give us an opinion on this subject? 
I have written to the Attorney General of the 
State, but in his reply he declines to hazard an 
opinion, inferring that a test case was necessary 
to decide.” 
tit aint 
James S. Compton, an observing mem- 
ber of our coterie of writers, has just re- 
turned from an interesting trip along the 
Gulf Coast country of Mississippi and 
Louisiana, and will shortly send us some 
good articles on the Land of the Long- 
leafed Pine. 
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A FRESH 


N August of 1901 a party 





of us went to the Little 
Cedar River for a day’s 
pearl fishing. The river 
being the lowest in its 
history, a boat for 
gathering shells was 
unnecessary. John 
Freeland and the 
writer were putting 
what shells we found in the same sack. Incidental- 
ly, we wended our way into a bayou much resem- 
bling the main channel. Here we located a few hun- 
dred bivalves of the pearl-bearing species. The wa- 
ter was about a foot in depth and the bottom consist- 
ed of a very yielding sort of mud. Considerable care 
was exercised to prevent the water from coming over 
the tops of our wading boots. While busily engaged 
feeling for clams, I clutched something buried in the 
mud, which didn’t exactly remind me of aclam. It 
was notched, and instinctively I thought of a boy’s 
old-fashioned baseball tally stick. Mechanically I 
held to my find until the thing started to move up- 
ereek. Then I knew what I had ahold of. It was 
the tuil of a ponderous old snapping turtle. 1t took 
just five herculean lunges fur me to reach shore. 
Perhaps the old saying ‘‘When a snapping turtle 
takes hold of a person, it will not let go antil it 
thunders,’’ had something to do with my ignominious 
retreat. 








* . 
e ” * 


RECENTLY, while delving among youthful keep- 
sakes, I unearthed a glass jar containing a collection 
of 35 birds’ eggs. At the sight, many incidents con- 
nected with the trips attendant upon the gathering of 
these eggs were brought to mind. The kinds, as near 
as I can identify them at this late day, are as follows : 
Prairie plover, screech owl, bittern, mourning dove, 
kingfisher, high holer, blue jay, robin, red wing black- 
bird, kingbird, cow bunting, brown and wood thrush, 
red-headed woodpecker, grosbeak, catbird, bluebird, 
phcebe, meadow lark, red-eyed vireo, wren, wild ca- 
nary, scarlet tanager, and 11 others that I cannot now 
classify. This list embraces a large percentage of our 
song birds, and the balance—being, with few excep- 
tions, insectivorous—are more or less useful to man. 
Thanks to exacting lawsand proper training at school 
and at home, this branch of ornithology (as previously 
practiced by the youth of this locality) is rapidly going 
out of vogue. Take 20 boys, for instance, endeavor- 
ing to complete a collection of birds’ eggs, and the 
mother birds would indeed have to be industrious, to 
supply the demands of this small army of nest-hunt- 
ers. When the nest of a rare specimen is found, the 
discoverer will invariably take two eggs (the extra 
egg to be held for barter). Then, perchance, be will 
tell his chum where the nest is located, and a com- 
plete looting follows. The practice is WRONG and 
should be discouraged at all times. Where is there a 
person who can estimate the natural increase, in 14 
years, from the above-named eggs, had they been al- 


BATCH OF JUMBLES. 


lowed to remain with the parent birds? Methinks 
it would require one who is in very truth a genius at 
figures to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion. 


* 
* * 


THERE are but two suitable coverts in Floyd 
County. Iowa, where pheasants frequent to any ex- 
tent. These isolated retreats are widely separated, 
It is here this royal game bird finds that shelter, 
among the briar-tangled, thickly wooded tracts, so 
necessary to its existence and the rearing of its 
young. Mach has been said as to the main causes of 
the marked decrease, yearly, of our ruffed grouse. 
Two theories can be advanced, either of which an- 
swers this vexing problem: (1) the timber strips are 
being rapidly cut off, and thus the proper hiding 
places which this retiring bird so loves are gone ; nat- 
urally, migration follows and we see them no more; 
(2) when the grouse persists in ignoring Civilization’s 
waste and nests in the more open places, the hawks 
create dire havoc among the young birds. 


* 
* * 


THE local sportsmen’s club of Charles City, Iowa, 
recently received traps and other paraphernalia, pre- 
paratory to coming sport. To date, a dozen members 
have signified their intentions of entering into shoot- 
ing contests. Among this number may be mentioned 
Jos. Clemens, Jc., F. B. Miner, B. A. Aurand, C H. 
and Gay Lindaman, Geo. E McCabe, Chas. and Ned 
Snyder, Harry Tower, A. D. Waller and Ben Diek- 
man. Others are falling into line and a representa- 
tive membership is promised. The club anticipates 
meets with several other Western organizations— 
particularly the Black Hawk County Club of Water- 
loo, which is conceded to be the crackerjack club of 
Central Iowa. 

* bs * 

CARL MERCKEL, our popular news agent, is the 
recipient of a pair of flying squirrels. The manner 
in which these little animals were caught is worthy 
of mention. A resident of this city has been re- 
peatedly disturbed by a great racket in the attic of 
his home. Thinking that a small army of rats had 
taken up their quarters there, investigation followed. 
His astonishment was complete when the supposed 
rats took wing on his approach. Flying rats were 
quite a cariosity, so a wire rat trap was set for the 
rodents. Thus far, out of a possible dozen, 2 squir- 
rels have been caught. As this gentleman’s home is 
situated on the principal business street of the town 
—and but few shade trees or outbuildings in the 
vicinity—these squirrels’ selection of a winter home 
is something out of the ordinary. | 


* 
* * 


BEN DIEKMAN Carries off the honors in the matter 
of the number of ducks shot in this vicinity the past 
season—his score footing up 40 mallards and 1 honk- 
er, killed on the sloughs west of this city. Northern 
Iowa now has the appearance of 20 years ago, every 
pond and creek holding an abundance of water. The 
fall flight of ducks is generally very light and geese 
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Won the Indoor Rifle Championship of the United 
States in 1898, 1899, 1900, 1901, 1902. 


Victorious in the Great Rifle Gallery Tournaments throughout the 
United States. For Big and Small Game Shooting, they have proved 
their superiority. 

The World’s Records in PISTOL and REVOLVER SHOOTING 


were made with this ammunition. 


Peters Factory 
Loaded Shells 


won the Kansas State Championship, 1902; the New Jersey State 
Championship, 1902; Michigan State Championship, 1902; Indiana 
State Championship; and was first in Grand Average, three days, in 
New York State Sportsmen’s Meeting, 1902; and won Team Cham- 
pionship and Dean Richmond Trophy, 1902, at this meeting. 

At the Interstate Competition, Brunswick, Me., they scored 106 
straight targets and 99 out of 100. Victorious throughout the New 
England circuit. 


Superior for Trap or Field Shooting. 








These books sent free on application: ‘‘ Handy Book for Sportsmen,”’ 
‘‘ Hints on Cartridges and Semi-Smokeless Powder,’’ “‘ Rifleman’s Record 
and Score Book.”’ 

‘*Rifleman’s Encyclopedia,” (144 pages), sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


The Peters Cartridge Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Eastern Department: 8 Chambers St., New York. 
T. H. KELLER, Manager. 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, Ills. 
F. B. Chamberlain Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Charles G. Grubb, 507 Wood St., Pittsburg, Pa. 














it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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SPORTS 


invariably fly high—the occasional bagging of the 
latter being a matter of record. Ben is a good shot 
and has the required amount of staying qualities. 
These requisites are strictly necessary hereabouts, I 
assure you. Previous to last year, wild rice was in 
the rivers and bayous to a considerable-extent, but 
the floods have washed away every root. However, 
few ducks took advantage of this excellent food, un- 
less it be an occasional pair of wood ducks. In con- 
sequence, the blackbirds and cow buntings yearly 
hold high old revelries in these patches. Last sum- 
mer, I found a wood duck’s nest containing 11 eggs ; 
it was situated in the crotch of a low-limbed tree in 
a dense growth near the water’s edge. Another visit, 
some 3 weeks later, found the nest deserted. A brief 
search, with the aid of a boat, located the mother and 
her’interesting brood enjoying a swim. At my ap- 
proach, they made rapidly for shore, disappearing in 
the tall grass. A 15-minute search failed to locate a 
feather. The mystery of their complete vanishment 
has been the cause of much speculation on my part. 


* 
* * 


HvueH McELRoy and Bert Aurand met with an 
adventure during the spring floods on the Cedar, a 
few years ago, that they will not soon forget. It was 
early April, and the ducks were making their annual 
flight. The boys resolved to cope with the stream’s 
swift current; so, procuring a canvas boat, they 
rowed up the river a few miles. Ducks were flying 
low, and their occasional alighting furnished good 
sport. It was plain to the hunters that the river was 
still on the rise. Meadows and all lowlands were 
covered and the boat passed over much territory or- 
dinarily dry. Oa the return trip, a cut-off from the 
maio channel was taken advantage of. Here the 
water surged through with the force of a mill-race. 
When part way down this branch a group of willow 
trees stood squarely in the centre of the channel— 
dividing the current. An attempt to pilot the boat 
around this clump proved futile. The light cratt 
swung crosswise of the stream and then dashed into 
the obstruction. . The boat completely collapsed and 
the young men were hurled into the chilling water. 
A few minutes later, two wet and thoroughly dis- 
gusted individuals reached land, but, unluckily, it 
chanced to be the island side. Both guns were lost 
by the mishap. After recovering their breaths, the 
lads proceeded to explore their domain. This under- 
taking required less time than it takes to tell it, as 
that particular piece of land was only about a half- 
acre in extent. Cold and wet, they tried to start a 
fire, but as it was before the days of the Marble safety 
matchbox, the effort was abandoned. Each, in turn, 
waded out with the intention of trying to swim to 
the opposite bank. When the water reached their 
armpits, however, a loug drawn Waugh! preceded a 
quick return to land. In a pasture across the stream 
were a dozen sheep huddled together on a strip of 
land no larger than their own. Fascinated, the ad- 
venturers temporarily forgot their own misfortunes 
as they watched the black water slowly creep toward 
its victims. At last the land entirely disappeared 
and the animals were seen struggling for their lives. 
Soon drowning, these innocent creatures were swept 
away by the current. Would this be their own fate? 
Having called until hoarse, Hope was ’way below 
par. Then the boom of a shotgun was heard, quite 
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near, and, in response to their united yells, a boat 
hove in sight. The occupant (the writer’s younger 
brother, and, confidentially, a bit headstrong) want- 
ed to know what they were yellin’ ’bout. (Think of 
the superfluity of such a question at such a time!) 
They explained. He was sorry, but he was going up 
stream quite a ways, and, if they were there when 
he returned, he would ferry them to the main land. 
The boys pleaded and berated him again and again. 
Then they began coaxing him. Finally, apparently 
with great reluctance, his trip was postponed long 
enough to take them aboard and tote them ashore. 
A month later the guns were found—seemingly none 
the worse for their long soaking. For a year that 
canvas boat remained in its stranded position—a mute 
witness to its own frailty and the over-confidence of 
two venturesome youths. VANE SIMMONDS. 
eaibasal "aes 
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“T am living on my homestead in Chippewa 
County, Wis., this winter,’’? writes E C. Johnson. 
‘*My nearest neighbor is a mile distant and there 
are no others for 3 miles. The deer hunting was very 
good as far as I was concerned, but others had little 
luck in my locality. Wolves are numerous now and 
seem to have run the deer out of the country. They 
pulled down and ate a deer I had hanging in the 
woods. It cuts off my meat supply, so I may have 
to buy salt pork.’’ 


* 


* * 
WriTING from Cambridge, Iowa, Charles John 
says: ‘* We have had some fine sport in this section 


the past season. Early in the fall ducks were plenti- 
ful, many of the fields being flooded ; after them 
came an abundance of quail; and now jack rabbits 
are all the go—and they do go some, once they get 
started, don’t they? I have several guns, but my 
favorite is a little 16-gauge No. 2 grade L. C. Smith 
hammerless.’’ 
* . * 

A POMISING Western amateur is Secretary O. N. 
Ford of the Wapsie Gun Club of Central City, Iowa. 
Daring the trap shooting season just passed, Mr. 
Ford won 16 different high averages—averaging over 
91 per cent. for the year. We note where he has 
made several runs of 50 straight and over, and the 
wonder of the whole thing is that some of his friends 
have not, long ere this, sent us his photograph to 
adorn the pages of our trap department. Which re- 
minds us, by the same token, to remind Secretary 
Mockett of Lincoln’s trap shooting army that he will 
not delay sending us a photographic bunch of some 
of Nebraska’s most distinguished amateur trap shots. 


* 
* _ 


AN English paper is authority for the statement 
that H R H. the Prince of Wales, with the aid of 3 
loaders and 3 guns, recently performed the feat of 
killing 4 pheasants in such rapid succession that the 
last one was hit before the other 3 reached the 
ground. This item of news (?) being given to the 
public in all due seriousness, of course cannot be 
questioned, but still—doesn’t it sound a hittle like 
the marvelous dexterity of Colonel ——— with the 
repeating shotgun, who could work the lever so fast 
that the 5d cartridge would be fired before the charge 
from the lst cartridge had left the muzzle of the gun? 
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‘IT STARTS FROM THE SEAT.” 


x= “STEVENS-DURYEA” 


Gasoline Automobile 


Will be the Popular Car at the Chicago Automobile Show. At Space No. 86. 








It holds the 1 to 5 mile 
track records of 7.42 
for gasoline cars un- 
der 1,300 pounds. Also 
gasoline record for 
Eagle Rock Hill, at 
Orange, N. J., of 3.45 
and“ Scarritt” Cup for 
reliability. 


It has a two-cylinder 
motor of the four cycle 
opposed type and de- 
velopes 7-horse power 
at brake test. Runs 
without noise or vi- 
bration. Seats Two or 
Four Passengers. 














Price at Factory, $1,200.00. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool Company, 
New York Office: Box 5680, 


54 to 56 West 43rd Street. Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts. 
































Protect your dog from fleas and other vermin. 


_ PURIFINE 


is guaranteed to put and keep his skin and coat in perfect 
condition; destroys all objectionable odors and possibiliy 
of contagious diseases, ‘‘ Duesn’t smell itself; just kills other 
smells.’ Price, $1.00 per bottle, postpaid. Particulars free. 
NOTADI CO., 1316 Unity Building, Chicago, Ills. 


THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS EASY 


“SBE The Namc “BOSTON GARTER” 
is stamped on every 


BUNTING BOOT, SHOES AND HOCCASIN 0p : 
D1 nave mearurements on tie of alo The yl 


ae akon oF ee W. Fed tidiate Ce CUSHION | 
BUTTON 


of New York for the past 20 years and 
CLASP | 


am prepared to make the same 4 | 
Lies flat to the leg —never 


spo en’s footwear as in the —_ 
b formerly superintendent of Ras 

Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 


pe gee of that firm and have bought 
ailed on receipt of price. 


right to make the Thompson 
Hunti ng Boots and Shoes. 
ne 
Me > CEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
=? Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


If you don’t know these goods, write me 
for particulars. jou do—you will now 

THE “VELVET GRIP” PATENT HAS BEEN 
SUSTAINED BY THE U.S. CIRCUIT COURT 










know where to get them n. Measure 
ment blanks and prices on application. 


T. H. GUTHRIE, 
33 Willams Street, NEWARK, N. J hi 
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4&@ All Work Guaranteed. -“@8 
It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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SWAN SWANSON’S OATBAYMULE. 





Sequel to “ The Oatmabeel,’ as described in the December Sports 
Afield. As told by Swan Swanson to a talented Nebraska Mem- 


ber of the Sports Afield Family. 

Last vinter Aye bane vay oop nord 
Bay Sen’ Powl, Minnesot’ ; 

A man, hay bane got vagon dere 
Hay roon by feedin’ oat. 

Aye not bane sure what mek’ heem roon— 
Aye know hay go lak’ hale, 

Because hay roon avay mid me; 
Aye only yoost get vell. 


Day tied may oop mid boards en’ strings, 
En’ send may, yoost alife, 
Oot bay may ranch en Nord Dakot’ 
Bay home en’ Ann, may vife. 
Ann say Aye Jook lak Aye bane roon 
Through thresh-macheen, lak oat ; 
She say Aye better stay at home— 
Keep vay from Minnesot’. 


Aye tank, mayskelf, Aye look dam bad 
Ef Aye look lak’ Aye feel 

Ven Aye bane climb through vindow een 
Mit des vild oatmabeel. 

Aye tank des butcher shop don’d need 
To roon may through des grind- 

Macheen to mek’ may sausage ov— 
Aye bane already fine! 


Aye lay een bed ’bout two, three week, 
Aye tank may plenty plan 

How Aye can mek mayskelf macheen 
Yoost lak det Sen’ Powl man. 

Aye haf may balky, big, bay mule— 
’Bout ten, twelf hunderd weigh— 

Hay bane good mule, but lak’ may vite, 
Hay lak’ to have hees vay. 


Aye say: ‘‘Get oop!’’ Hay stan’ en’ look 
Lak’ hay don’t feelin’ vell. 


Aye tell heem, ‘‘ Whoa!’’—hay roon away— 


You bate hay roon lak’ hale. 
Aye tell Ann, ‘‘ Feed des bay mule oat”’ 
(Swan Swanson bane no fool) 
‘*Maybe ven hay got plenty oat, 
Hay mek’ good oatbaymule!”’ 


Ann feed hem oat, bout two, three week, 
En’ ven Aye get may vell, 

Aye valk may bay des stable out, 
To see des oatbaymule. 

Aye twist hees tail to mek’ hem go 
Yoost lak’ des oatmabeel ; 

Hay look may out hees aye yoost lak’ 
Hay tank may head got wheel. 


Ea’ then hay yoomp ’bout sex feet oop, 
En’ kick, en’ buck, en’ squeal ; 

En’ knock may out des vindow through, 
Yoost lak’ des oatmabeei ! 

Then Ann, may vife, she pick may oop; 
Say: ‘‘Swan, you bane dam fool ; 

Aye tank sometime you keel yourskelf 
With riding oatbaymule.”’ 


She bane smart voman, Ann, may vife; 
Aye do may lak’ she say : 
sell may oat for thirty cent, 
En’ feed des bay mule HAY! 


SPORTS 
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AN UNSUCCESSFUL CAT HUNT. 





The morning after New Year’s Day I went over to 
my neighbor’s to help him saw wood. He lives 
about a mile west of my place through the woods. 
When I got about half-way over to his place, I ran 
across a fresh cat track. Judging from the freshness 
of the track and the direction, I expected he would 
be in the black ash swamp, about a half-mile north, 
so I hurried up and arrived at Bell's (my neighbor) 
just as he finished breakfast. I told him of the track 
and we agreed that we could make day’s wages 
easier by getting the cat than sawing wood. Bell 
took his gun, called ‘‘Sailor’’ and we started. It 
was 8 o’clock when we got back to the track. Bell 
confirmed me in my opinion that it was a big Tom 
and that we would get him in the black ash swamp. 
We turned Sailor loose and he gave tongue at once. 
Bell followed the dog while I cut across to a ‘go 
devil’’ trail which struck a logging road near the 
swamp. As I burried along, [ could hear Sailor 
making an awful fuss. I got into the logging road 
and ran down into the swamp to try to head them 
off. I arrived there ahead of the dog but the cat had 
gone by. Sailor came along, giving tongue at every 
jump. He followed the cat off in a northwesterly di- 
rection toward a creek a mile further on. 

I now headed straight west for a point nearest to 
me on the creek, as it was easier to walk on the ice 
than to wade through the brush in a foot of snow. 
Before I got to the creek I crossed Bell's track where 
he had been following the dog. About 100 yards up 
the creek I crossed the dog’s track, but saw that he 
was headed for a big slashing where I did not care to 
go. I had been in that slashing before and I do not 
think there is anything like it elsewhere on this 
globe. I kept on until I reached an old dam. I sat 
down on the bulkhead and waited for the dog to 
bring the cat around to me. Once in a while I could 
hear tke dog very faintly. I waited a long time, ex- 
pecting him to come nearer, but instead I heard noth- 
ing more. By and by I heard the report of a gun— 
off in the direction I had last heard the dog. I went 
back down the creek and waited. In about half an 
hour I saw Bell coming with the dog. I did not see 
any cat and when I asked him about it he answered 
my question by remarking that if he had to go into 
that slashing after cats he would try to worry along 
without any. He looked pretty tuckered—that’s a 
fact. He finally told me that, after he had gone 
about 80 rods into the slashing, he saw that he could 
head the dog off, so this is what he did, as there was 
no chance to get the cat in that tangle. We started 
back down the creek to strike a short cut home and 
arrived at Bell’s place about 1 o’clock. Bell had fol- 
lowed the cat’s track about 8 miles—every foot of it 
through tough going. I got off with about half that 
distance, mostly by trails and through open timber. 
After eating a big dinner we went back to making 
day’s wages, sawing wood. This is a true story, 
every way. I have since concluded that it was a 
brush wolf we were following, as a cat would have 
stopped along the way. E. C. JOHNSON. 

Chippewa County, Wis. 


aa 

SEND your address to William Baylis, 525 Third 
Ave., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, for free specimen page from 
~ tourists’ photographic album, ‘‘A Trip tu Cali- 
ornia.” 
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BURIED TREASURE. 


Ever Try to Dig It Up? 


The biggest boxes. of gold are dug up out of a man’s strong, money- 


making brain. No box of Capt. Kidd’s ever held the gold owned by the 
money makers of the present day. 





And those same money makers keep the 
brain well, strong and of the money making sort by feeding on Grape-Nuts. 


Ask the next millionaire or successful lawyer, author or business man 
if he eats Grape-Nuts. Try the experiment on several and learn something 
of how they feed. They may know a secret that would make you rich. 


You can’t keep a strong brain down and Grape-Nuts food makes 
strong brains for the brain making and rebuilding elements are there and 


the facts will come out in undeniable form after a trial of the famous food. 
The tool that makes money is the brain. 


Weak, dull tools don’t do the work. 


Brain absolutely must be fed on the right kind of food if results are 
to be had — Grape-Nuts is that food. 


There is a reason. 
You can prove it by trial ten days. 


Dig up your buried treasure. 


it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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CuAs. S. Moopy, M. D., who modestly alludes to 
himself, as ‘‘a busy country doctor,” greets u« thus 
cheerily from his home in Kootenai County, Idaho: 
“‘We have the most wonderful country on earth, 
and should you ever decide to temporarily quit the 
environs of your smoky city for the pure air and 
glorious sunshine, come West and I will agree to 
show you around.’’ 


* 
* 7 


THE 1903 calendar issued by Spratts Patent con- 
sists of four separate pictures (one back of the other), 
17 by 8 inches. It is delightfully printed in colors, 
and is the quaintest, most out-of-the-common calendar 
we have seen this year. The company said a month 
ago that they would send one to any one mentioning 
SPORTS AFIELD and enclosing three 1-cent stamps 
for postage. The specimen picture here re-produced 
—showing the love-lorn golf boys—is full of sparkle 
and life—though the delighted smirk of the auburn- 
haired damsel feeding the chickens must be seen in 
the original colors to be appreciated. Address, Spratts 
Patent, 450 Market St., Newark, N J. 
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found gun dogs that are good and bad. What was 
argued by our artist friend last week has been heard 
in other great countries where a pointer or setter is 
required to range and possess as much gun sense as 
is wanted here. For instance, J. D. Calhoun, who 
owns English setters and has shot over them heavily 
in Virginia, was quite as enthusiastic over setters as 
was Mr. Arnolt about pointers. If any man owns a 
good brace of either kind he should be satisfied.” 
x *% 

THE Kalamazoo Bait Casting Rod—made in 5, 5} 
and 6 foot lengths, with patent detachable fiuger 
hook and weighing some 8 ounces—is one of the very 
latest productions of the Horton Manufy. Co., Bristol, 
Conn. It is not a ‘‘cheap” rod—its price being 
about $7.00—but is the sort of rod that every genu- 
ine fisherman will admire. The Horton Company 


will send you a drawing of this rod, together with | 


their Catalogue No. 18, on receipt of your request. 


* 
* * 


‘*In close quarters you can rely on a Marlin”’ is 
a sentiment frequently expressed by our Western 
big-game hunters, and it would not surprise us to 
see the Marlin factory adopt the phrase as a sort of 
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“WE GO A-GOLFING.” (From Spratts Patent 1903 Calendar.) 





A VERY instructive book comes to us from the 
Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, O., entitled ‘‘The 
American Rifleman’s Encyclopedia.’”’ It contains 
rules for the organization of local rifle clubs and is 
full of helpfal suggestions to every rifleman, be he 
novice or expert. To insure its going only to inter- 
ested parties, the Peters Company make a merely 
nominal charge of 10 cts. for this excellent little 
work. 

* ” * 

SPEAKING of a well-known sportsman artist, whose 
dog pictures are held in high repute the world over, 
Mr. Freeman-Lloyd in the New York Sunday Tele- 
graph says: ‘*G. Muss-Arnolt, the animal painter, 
had a good deal to say last week about gun dogs. 
For this country he seems to favor pointers. The 
long coat and feather of the setters is thought to be 
against them, but surely a dog in hard condition or 
in equal form must be good and game, whether he be 
a short or long coated dog. There has always been a 
controversy on this subject which will probably con- 
inue indefinitely. Every man has his fad or his 
fancy. That would be only natural, for we have all 





trade-mark. As will be seen by a reference to the 
announcement on our back cover, the Marlin people 
are fitting their Model 1895 rifles with barrels of es- 
pecial strength—these guns coming in .38-56, .40-70, 
40-65, .40-82 and other calibres. The new Marlin 
catalogue—a book of 120 pages and abounding in 
shooting information—will be mailed to any address 
for 3 stamps. Kindly mention SporTS AFIELD. 


* 
* * 


FRIENDS of ours who have used the Dinger 
‘‘breed’’ of decoy duck as now manufactured by H. 
8. Dills of Auburn, Ind., report having had good suc- 
cess with them on the sloughs and marshes. Thougb 
only a narrow wooden profile, Mr. Dills’ invention 
looks like the real thing from a distance. They are 
very light, pack into an extremely small space, and 
(unlike the canvas decoy) being perforated with shot 
does not impair their utility. 


* 
* ” 


AT Providence, R. I., the Stevens-Duryea automo- 
bile won First Prize in the 5-mile race for machines 


under 1300 pounds—establishing track records for 1 
to 5 miles. 
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“MANNLICHER” aa 
The Haenel. 


Most Powerful Smokeless 
Rifle Manufactured. 









Calibre 8 m-m. or .315 
Made in 24, 26 and 28-inch barrels. 


No. 3. New Model. Price, $25.00 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Sportsmen’s Specialties. 


A. H. FUNKE, 325 Broadway, New York City. 
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The Double Thick 


NITRO BREECH showing 
NEW CROSS BOLT 


Of a New Model 


ITHACA 
HAMMERLESS 


The Narrow Skeleton Rib Tapering Gracefully to 
the Muzzle. 


CLOSE, HARD-SHOOTING GUNS A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Catalogue and Special Prices. Kindly mention Sports Afield. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY, ITHACA, N. Y. 


Established 1818. 


Oriental Gunpowder 
Is not excelled by any other make at equal prices. 


“Wing Shot” rT ” 
ng Shot”, “ORIENTAL SMOKELESS 
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z Western 8 pa 9 is now generally considered 

Wild Fow. the best Smokeless Powder 
“Falcon Ducking <4 that has ever been offered 
Are popular brands everywhere. to Sportsmen. 


Use Oriental Powder and insist on having poms shells loaded 
with it; both black and Smokeless. 


WILO FOWL ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, gaat PSéieg 
‘ Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally. 
WELLS & NELLEGAR CO., Agents, Chicago. 


Mullins’ Galvanized Steet 


INDIAN CANOE 


» SECTIONAL. 
Ra Saves Freight. Con- 








A SPECIAL REQUEST. 
To all Subscribers and Friends: You will do me 
@ PERSONAL FAVOR, if, in writing to advertisers, 
you will mention the fact that you read the advertise- 
ment in Sports Afield. Thanking you for past fa- 

















vors, I remain, Faithfully yours, ee - W.H. MULLINS, 
CLAUDE KING, Editor. Catalog.New 224 Depot St., Salem, Ohio, 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Spurts Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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SPORTS 


THE amateurs of the Crescent Athletic Club of 
New York have lately been putting up some record 
scores—noiable among which is the performance of 
H. M. Brigham, who recently as scratch man won the 
December Cup with scores 47, 49, 47—a total of 143 
out of a possible 150. On Dec. 27, F. B. Stephenson 
broke 95 out of 100, which is within a few points of 
the record score of the club. Both of these gentle- 
men used Peters High Gun shells loaded with L. & 
R. Infallible. 


* 
* * 


WE are not positive as to what will be the out- 
come of the tragedy impending on page 97, but the 
indications all point to a ‘‘ dickens of a mix-up,’’ as 
a shooting mate of ours is wont to say. Though 











badly wounded, the mountain lion is determined to 
make a fight of it, but the odds are all in favor of 
Marble’s Safety Knife if our lumberman friend don’t 
lose his head, and we don’t think he will. When 
cruising in the woods 
many of us find the or- 
dinary hunting knife 
(hanging from one’s 
belt in its leathern 
sheath) a cumbersome 
affair ; then, too, there 
is always the possibility 
of losing it. The Mar- 
ble Safety Knife has a 
long, heavy blade which 
closes into a short han- 
dle. At first blush this 
looks like an impossi- 
bility. It has been ac- 
complished by utilizing 
a guard which is at the 
same time a lock, which 
holds the blade perfect- 
ly rigid and absolutely 
prevents it from closing 
while it is in use. When the blade 
is closed into the handle, it serves 
as a guard which protects the blade 
and at the same time furnishes a 
ring by which the knife may be 
suspended from a hook at the belt 
if desired. The handle is of steel, 
with hard rubber side plates mould- 
ed into appropriate designs. This 
new knife has a 5-inch blade, hol- 
low ground, weighs 8 ounces, and 
sells for $4.00. Send your request 
for a copy of Catalogue B., telling all about the vari- 
ous Marble specialties, to W. L. Marble, Gladstone, 
Michigan. 





* 
* * 


ALTHOUGH a veteran of some fifty years’ ex- 
perience in practical gun making, it is only within 
the last year or so that D. M. Lefever has been, so to 
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speak, captain of his own ship. He is now at the 
head of D. M. Lefever, Sons & Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y., and writes us that the new style Lefever (as 
perfected by him last summer) is winning many 
friends for itself in the shooting world. Send your 
address for a catalogue. 
* 
* * 

THE StEvENS ARMs Co., makers of the Stevens- 
Duryea automobile, have on exhibition at the New 
York Automobile Show, Madison Square Garden, 
their new 1903 Model, and will also show at the com- 
ing Chicago Automobile Show, this month (Febru- 
ary). As the illustration on page 181 shows, it is in 
general appearance almost identical with last year’s 
model, but the manufacturers have carefully revised 
the design—correcting several points which, in the 
old model, would occasionally cause some slight 
trouble. The seats have both been made wider and 
the back to the front seat made higher; brass hand 
rails on the front seat are regularly supplied ; the 
parcel box under the front seat has been increased in 
size ; the wheel base has been very materially length- 
ened and the strength of both axles greatly increased ; 
artillery wheels with detachable tires. are now used ; 
the motor has been increased in power and a heavier 
driving chain is used. In the new model the motor 
starter is so arranged that a ‘‘ back kick’’ is impossi- 
ble. Those who have toured with it speak highly o 
its capabilities as a hill climber. For details, etc., 
write Stevens Arms Co., Box 5680, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 

* i * 

Every year the many itinerant ‘‘ missionaries,”’ to 
be found at all times going up and down the land in 
the interest of the Union Metallic Cartridge Co., hold 
a sort of grand family re-union and jollification at 
Christmastide in the big U. M. C. factory in Bridge- 
port, Conn. One of them sends us the méaou, which 
is printed on shot shell paper and looks shooter-like 
allover. The dinner couldn’t well fail of being an 
enjoyable, unique affair with such a progressive lot 
of fellows united in a grand onslaught on the clams, 
bluefish and turkey. There were present: J. L. 
Head, J. E. Avery, F. E Butler, F. C. Reihl, J. 8. 
Cole, Jr., Carl Moore, Samuel Woodhouse, Malcom 
Moore, G. T. Little, Leslie Standish and R. A. Shearer. 


* 
* * 


AT Springfield, Ills., Dec. 4, G. T. Hall won Ist 
average by a score of 362 out of 390 targets. Fine 
work, this. Afterwards (in a private match) Hugh 
M. Clark defeated Mr. Hall by a score of 95 out of 
100—each of the shooters here named using U. M.C. 
Arrow shells, factory loaded. Then, on Christmas 
Day, at Dover, N. J., T. W. Morfey killed 24 out of 
25 birds—winning Ist place before a representative 
gathering of shooting talent. Mr. Morfey invariably 
uses U. M. C. factory ammunition. Later, on New 
Year’s Day, at the big Du Pont tournament in St. 
Louis, F. C. Reihl won ist place in just about the 
warmest competition of the year by killing 31 out of 
32 birds—making this run-with the assistance of U 
M. C. Arrow shells. 

* * 7 

Don’? fail to send for one of the new “antelope” 
desk calendars, now being sent out by the Marlin 
Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. Mention Sports 
AFIELD and enclose a stamp for postage. 
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\ EG MAN knows what it is to 
s 


uffer from Dyspepsia. Dogs 
too. When Dyspepsia becomes 
chronic both man and dog are made 
miserable and unfit for duty. 

For man, a thousand and one re= 
medies are to be had: good, bad 
and indifferent. For dogs, there is 
really only one remedy and 
that one is good. 










You’ve heard of it before, but 
never before now have you 
heard so much gocd of any one 
Medicine FOR DOGS. 
This is what they will do: 
Strengthen a weak stomach and 
keep a strong stomach well, 
Improve the appetite. 
Will cure; The 
Indigestion, Best 
Nervousness, Tonic, 
General Debility, 
The Insomnia 
Best Fretfuiness, 
Alterative, Meanness, 
Mange, Distemper, Chills and 
: Fever, or any disease common to dogs, Will animate the 
sleepy dog and keep the wide-awake dog always so. Puta a 
dog in an alert condition, preserves his scent, brightens his 
eyes and makes his sight and hearing keen. If you want a 
48 page book about dogs—no owner of good dogs should be 
without tt—send 3c, in stamps, CONDITION PILLS for sale 
everywhere, By mail 50c., postage paid. 


Polk Miller Drug Co., Richmond Va. Box 21/, 
























REVOLVERS 


are noted for their absolute safety, 
accuracy and durability. AVoid in- 
ferior substitutes. Sold direct, where 
dealers will not supply. 


Harrington & Richardson 
Arms Company, 
Dept. S. A., - Worcester, Mass. 


Makers of H. & R. Single Guns. 
Catalogue for postal. 
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consisting of 53 pieces, as 
shown in cut, Everything 
necessary to cook in all 
styles. and serve for a party 








of six. 


44%4x10%x8. Wt. 20s 


ed, No experiment. 


Boxes and Minnow Pails 
Send for Circular. 


Ovens made of 
» smooth, heavy steel, ce- 
- mented seams, no solder. & 
= pat.marcu.io.96. When packed may be lock- 
Man’f’rs of high grade 
Tent Heaters, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell 


F. CORTEZ WILSON & COMPANY, 





239 and 241 Lake Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 





MOOSE-HIDE MOCCASINS 


Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 


—PRICES :——_ 
Gentlemen’s sizes, 6-11, $2.75 
Ladies’ and Boys’, 2-5, 25 
Youths’ and Misses, 11-1, $2.00 
Children’s (cloth re) 

oS" 1 





Write for Illustrated Circular and Price List of Moc- 
casins and 


WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES, 
the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 


METZ & SCHLOERB, OSHKOSH, WIS. 





A BEAUTY.—The new H. & R. Calendar. 
Send six cents to Harrington & Richardson 
Arms Co., Dept. S. A., Worcester, Mass. 


W. C. Kaempfer, 


TAXIDERMIST. 


Animals, Birds, Game Fish, Heads of Deer, Antelope, 
Elk, Moose, Buffalo, etc., mounted True to Nature. 
Anima! Skins Tanned and Lined for Rugs. First class 


Work Guaranteed. 
259 to 265 Elm Street, : : Chicago, Ills. 








In an early issue we shall begin a new serial story of Southwestern Life and Adven- 
ture by S. D. BARNES, whose life-like sketches have endeared him to all our readers. 


(t will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Atield” when writing advertisers. 











SPORTS AFIELD. 





















EDDON.& SON, 


es Sloe of the “BOWAGIAC™ 
‘ Danese Castine Bars. 





gi p . 
; SOMAGY IA: Vhich 12,24 As02 f 
Sports Aficld Pub, Co, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlenen:s- We presume you will be interested to know that «ong the 
several journals of yvour class which cerried the advertising of the 


Dowagiac Baits last. season, "Sports Afield" gave us by far the best and 
wost widely distributed returns for the money invested. 
This writer has been a selier as well as a purchaser of 


ndvertising space and knows that you is! 


appreciate a testironial of 


this character frae one of your patrons, 


Wishing you much success, etc,, we veg to remain, 


e 





Very truly, JAMES HEDDON & SON 








STANDARD DISINFECTANT CO., - ~ - 20 Wade Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


DON'T SHOOT YOUR DOG! 


M ANG In its mildest form is a terrible disease; yet it can be easily and efiec- 
tively cured. We have many testimonials like the following from persons whe 
have used our Disinfectant with good results. Mr. FRED JAcoBI, proprietor the famous Wood- 
bine Kennels, Boweye, ¢ Let writes us: ‘On Sept. 8, 1899, I codiced from you 1 som. Standard 
il of Tar Disinfectant for sample and test. On Oct.1I had a red cock- 
= spaniel sent to me that was afflicted with mange. Thee owner ad- 
me that he had used everything possible to cure her, but with no 
good results. I at once began treating her with Standard Oil of Tar, 
Gals just ten days had her skin in perfect poke Ay few sores 
} oe a arent. This same dog had pre viously been 
red with some of the much heralded “ positive mange cures,” 
° pe 50 cents to $1.00 per bottle. I sider your duct one of the 
, best disinfectants on the market,and at a price which should recom- 
| mend it to all kennel owners that wish to keep their kennels and 
a Li in a sanitary condition. For use in the bath when washing dogs. I 
Agents Wanted. much prefer it toany other. It leaves the coat soft and glossy.” 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE. 
















A nonay illustrated weekly. Largest circulation of any scientific 





Any one send- 
50 YEARS’ ing a_ sketch 
EXPERIENCE and description 


may quickly as- We can supply you with 


certain our opin- < any good make o 


Powder, Shotguns, 


ion free whether 
an invention is 
probably patent- 
able. Communi- 
cations strictly 


a . 
confidential. Lo d d A t 0 

Handbook on : a e mmunl | n 

at t > 
TrRave Marks free. oe eet , Tents, Boats, Cameras, the Latest Books, or anything 
ESIGNS agenvy for se- = you may want on very liberal terms, if you = secure 
Co curi ts. us a certain number of new subsc rs. rite us. 
PYRIGHTS &c. Pate ~J FF ge eon = and we will mail you a neat bundle of sample copies, 

through Munn & Co. receive special notice, without damn in the free of charge. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn St., - Chicago, Ils, 





perme, 8 a year; four months,$1. Sold by all newsdealers 
, 361 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Branch Office, 625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 








It will be a very great favor if you will mention “ Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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- "H. J. UPTHEGROVE, 
No. 6 Green St., Valparaiso, Indiana. 
Sportsmen’s and 
Civil Engineers’ 
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Sony BO Illustrated ee with samples of qualities and shades of Oor- 
2808 3 4 duroy, Mackintosh, Canvas, Flannel, etc., mailed free. 
Sonego 
bes 
eg 229 Agents: Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine, 277 Wabash Avenue, 


; 
‘THE BRISTOL” 


A REAL GOOD ROD IS THE SECRET OF A FISHERMAN’S SUCCESS. 
Not necessarily an expensive rod — but a GOOD rod —a rod that will stand a 
“racket” and come out of it without the necessity for extensive repairs. We 
know of no rod on earth that can compare with our 
“BRISTOL” Steel FISHING ROD; and certainly 
no good rod that can Compare with its price. Possi- 
bly such a rod as our ‘* BRISTOL” will hit you about 
where your fishing instinct lies? Suppose you allow 
us to send you our NEW 1902 CATALOGUE; it 
will give you a hint or two; and if you are “' recep- 
.. tive’’ it may result in the purchase of a “ BRIS- 
:*%. TOL.” We hope so. Should you write us for_our 
Catalogue, be so kind as to specify our No.1§ , 
“:.. that you may be certain to receive the proper book 
’y for full information. Address 










































: oa THE HORTON MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn. 
d- 3 
4 , 
k- 
A- 
ne ’ ___Why not give that friend of 
oll New Year S Gift. yours SPORTS AFIELD for A Book of 50 Fine 
= 1908? We will advise him of your kindness—also mailing Colorado, Utah, 
* him the November and December issues free of charge. California 
—< and 
ee Yellowstene Park 
é i. Pictures. 
Florida and the Sum- 
° 3 Z Published by 
mer Lands of Capgttaht. William Baylis. 
the Gulf Heavy paper covers (beautifully printed in 3 colors) ...$ .50 
I CO I aca co. nn vo eicce coos vecnachoanancn 1.00 
Take the Comfortable Russia leather—1ed or black, gold edges............... 1.50 


. oun: ° 525 Third Ave., 
M William Baylis, cenit Ravips 1OWA. 
on 0 nh ou e Y A sample page, with full list of pictures, mailed to 


apy address upon request. 
and C., H. & D. Railway. 


Through sleeper from Chicago every night. 
Running through the picturesque Cumberland 
Mountains by daylight, and arriving at Jackson- 
ville, on the beautiful St. Johns River, in the 
morning, for Florida trip by daylight. 





Duck hunters, write for illustrated 
circular regarding 


The “DINGER” 


Wooden Take-Down Decoys. 


One dozen pack in smaller space and 


Write for kilet on weigh less than two solid wooden de- 
boo coys. Move about in lightest breeze; 


Southern Winter Tours. ‘ v8 ree ‘ more ee then moray decoys. 
= annot blow over. Handv, substantial, light and portable Perdozen, 
City Ticket Office: complete, $5.00. H.S. DILLS, Patentee, Auburn, Ind. 
232 South Clark Street, Chicago. 























For Three Subscriptions to Sports Afield 
we will send you a Rotary Gun Rod. 


























































SPORTS AFIELD. 








Here’s one of the famous 
Daniel Boone type of Ken- 
tucky squirrel rifles—doubt- 
less a great beauty in its day 
and an unquestioned ‘‘authority’’ in all disputed 
points along the historic Wilderness Road. But, if 
you are willing to do a little canvassing work for 
Sports AFIELD, a much handsomer and fully as ac- 
curate an arm will be sent you. Send to us for a 
bundle of free sample copies. Show the magazine to 
your friends; secure their subscriptions; forward 
same to us, stating the premium you desire—and we 
will do the rest. We can get you almost any desired 
article in return for subscription work. You need 
some of these goods and we need an unlimited quan- 
tity of new subscribers. Subscription price, $1.50 a 
year. We will send to any person sending us: 


TWO subscriptions: a copy of ‘‘The Amateur 
Trainer’’ by Ed Haberlein ; or 1 copy of Van Dyke’s 
“Game Birds at Home’’; or 1 copy of ‘‘In the 
Louisiana Lowlands” by Fred Mather ; or a copy of 
S. T. Hammond’s capital work, ‘‘ Training vs. Break- 
ing’’—a book which in the editor’s opinion every 
real sportsman and dog lover ought to have. The 
brief biography of “'Trim’’—a pointer owned by the 
author in his boyhood days—is alone worth the price 
of this book thrice over; or one James Heddon 
Dowagiac Casting Bait—the surest black bass taker 
ever offered to the angler ; runs beautifully and does 
not twist the line. 


THREE subscriptions: a Marble Safety Pocket 
Axe ; or a No. 41 Stevens ‘‘tip-up”’ pistol ; or a two- 
pound can of Du Pont or Hazard smokeless powder ; 
or a Rotary Gun Rod, the best gun cleaning tool of 
the age; or a copy of Waters’ “Training the Hunt- 
ing Dog,” an acknowledged authority. 


FIVE subscrip- 
tions: a Hawkeye 
Refrigerator and 
Picnic Basket; 
lined with zine, 
hair, felt and oil 
cloth —in every 
way a portable ice 
chest ; size, 20 in. 
long, 13 in. wide, 
10 in. deep ; a sine 
qua non for every 
fisherman. 


SLX subscriptions: a No. 6 Bristol Steel Fishing 
Rod, 10 feet long, handle mountings nickel, reel seat 
below hand, celluloid wound handle; or a Stevens 
Crack Shot rifle (take-down); open front and rear 
sights; in two calibres—.22 long-rifle rim-fire or .32 
short; fitted with automatic cartridge ejector; an 
excellent little rifle; or 200 shotgun shells, any 





gauge, any size shot, loaded with any good brand of 
smokeless powder. 

EIGHT subscriptions : a Stevens Favorite rifle No. 
17, taking the .22, .25 and .32 long rifle cartridges; 
rim-fire ; state calibre desired ; or a No. 100 Stevens 
single barrel shotgun—12, 16 or 20 guage ; or an Up- 
thegrove Shooting Coat of the finest grade, made of 
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THE FAMOUS UPTHEGROVE COAT. 


the best 10-ounce duck ; full lined, double stitched 
throughout, collar and inside cuffs of velvety cordu- 
roy ; will last a life-time ; has a game-bag throughout 
the entire skirt and 10 other pockets as well; we 
furnish measurement blanks so as to have coat made 
to fit you. None of our premiums are ‘‘cheap Jolin” 
affairs and this coat is a particularly fine one—sporte- 
manlike and a good looker. 


TEN subscriptions: a Stevens Favorite rifle No. 
18, fitted with combination front and open rear and 
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STEVENS IDEAL N244 


Vernier sights, especially for fine target work ; rim 
fire; calibres, .22, 25 and 32; or a Harrington & 
Richardson take-down breechloading single gun ; top 
snap, pistol grip ; 12-gauge ; 30 or 32 inch barrels. 
A very handsome, well-made gun. 


‘TWELVE subscriptions: a Stevens Ideal Rifle 
No. 44; a thoroughly reliable, accurate rifle ; barrel 
length for rim-fire cartridges, 24 inches ; for centre- 
fire, 26 inches; oiled walnut stock and fore-arm ; 
made in the following calibres: .22 long rifle Rim 
Fire; .25 Stevens R. F.; 25-20 Stevens Centre Fire ; 
.32 long R. F.; .32-20 C. F.; .32-40 C. F.; .38-40 C. 






THIRTY subscriptions: an Ithaca hammerless 
double-barrel shotgun ; Quality No. 1 P.; English 
stub twist barrels, fine walnut stock ; pistol grip; 
10, 12 or 16 gauge ; built to your special order ; or a 
Pneumatic Camp Mattress No. 1 (6 ft.3 in. by 2 ft. 1 
in.), with pillow ; selling at $20.90. 


FORTY-FIVE subscriptions ; a Parker hammer- 





THE NEW STEVENS DOUBLE BARREL SHOTGUN (No. 250). 


F.; 38-55 C. F.; .44-40 C. F. Fitted with Rocky 
Mountain front and sporting rear sights ; case-hard- 
ened frame and solid breech block. A most desirable 
premium. 


FIFTEEN subscriptions: a Winchester rifle, 
Model 1890, take-down ; best light-weight .22 cali- 
bre repeating rifle on market; has sliding fore-arm 
action; unrivalled for small game and target work ; 
octagon barrel; or a pair of rubber wading pants 
or hip boots, with rubber or cork soles; very best 
make on the market; every sportsman should be 
good to himself and secure a pair. 


TWENTY subscriptions: a Marlin repeating rifle, 
26 or 28-inch round or octagon barrel, in great variety 
of calibres from .22 up to .44~—40 and .45-90. 






TAKE DOWN 


less shotgun; Quality P. H. (listed at $65.00) ; 
either 12 or 16 gauge; made to your special order 
and shipped direct from Parker Brothers’ factory. A 
beautiful gun in all respects. 

N. B.—Sports AFIELD does not pay the exprese 
charges on any premiums (except books and the Ro- 
tary Gun Rod, which are sent postpaid). 

If you desire a boat, tent, camera or any other ar- 
ticle, kindly advise us and we will make you special 
terms on same. 

It is not necessary to send us all the subscriptions 
at once. They can be sent in, in bunches of five or 


more as taken, and credit will be given for each and 
every one. 


To new friends, we would say that 


FEATURE 


THE STEVENS CRACK SHOT RIFLE. 


TWENTY-FIVE subscriptions: a Model 250 
Stevens double-barrel shotgun; low circular ham- 
mers, rebounding bar locks, patent fore-end ; close, 
hard shooter ; see illustration; or a latest model 
Savage hammerless repeating rifle; 26-inch full oc- 
tagon barrel; weight, 8 pounds; 6-shooter ; calibre, 
-308 ; either rifle or shotgun butt, as preferred. 


Sports AFIELD is now in its 17th year, with an es- 
tablished reputation for integrity in business, which 
it proposes to always maintain. 


Sports Afield 
Publishing Company, 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 
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a rogressive 





Riflemen 





And Sportsmen everywhere are invited 
to interest themselves in our premium 
offers—made with a view to increasing 
our already large circulation. By call- 
ing upon your neighbors and the busi- 
ness men of your home town and show- 
ing them different copies of SPoRTs 
AFIELD, you can easilv secure from 8 to 
80 subscriptions, As a sample of what 
we will do, we willsend you, on receipt 
of 30 yearly subscriptions, the very lat- 
est model of a Savage Hammerless 
Repeating Rifle.—Full octagon barrel; 
Model 1899; length of barrel, 26 in.; 
weight, 8 lbs.; 6-shooter; calibre, .303. 
You can have your choice of either a 
rifle butt (as shown in this cut) ora 
shot-gun butt. Thus, by the expendi- 
ture of a little time (plus the express 
company’s charges) you will have se- 
— @ thoroughly reliable, handsome 
rifle. 


Marlin Rifles... 


The merits of these fine arms are so 
well-known as to need no sermon from 
the editorial pulpit. Their calibres are 
multifarious—as witness: Model 1892 
(.22 and .32); Model 1893 (.32-40 and 
the ever popular .38-55); Model 1893 
(25-36 and .30-30); Model 1894 (.25- 
20, .32-20, 38-40 and .44-40); Model 

1895 (.38-56, .40-65, .40-70, .40— 
82, .45-70 and .45-90). 


We will send any one of the 
above Marlin rifles, with 26- 
inch ROUND BARREL, to any 
sportsman sending us 20 sub- 
scriptions. Sports AFIELD 
does not pay the express charges 
on any premiums (except books, 
which we send out postpaid). 


SPORTS 
AFIELD PUB- 
LISHING 
CO., 


The New Savage. 


358 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ills. 
It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 











ICKEL PATE. 
NICKEL Pat RR 


Offers Three Express Trains 
Every Day Between 


Chicago and all 
Points East 


Through Cleveland and Buffalo. 


Through Sleeping Cars, Day 
Coaches and Dining Cars. Indi- 
vidual Club Meals, ranging in 
price from 35 cents to $1.00; also 
service 4 la carte. Ask your 
ticket agent for Tickets over the 
Nickel Plate Road or address 


JOHN Y. CALAHAN, General Agent, 


113 Adams St., Chicago. 








*Phone Central 2057. | 











Take The 


Gulf & Ship 
Island Railroad 

















Quickest and Best. 


Connects with trains in all directions at Gulfport, Hatties- 
burg and Jackson. Through line to Gulfport, Miss.—the 
Newportof theSouth. Double daily service. Short line be- 
tween Jackson and the Gulf—making close connections with 
trains for all points from Jackson, Hattiesburg and Gulfport. 


Two Through Trains Daily: 


No. 1. No. 3, 
I ana kchs icacnresveces 4:35 a. m. 2:40 p. m. 
Lv. Hattiesburg.................. 8:15 a, m. 6:35 p. m. 
DPM bvhcdiscsccccseeseeut 11:15 a. m, 10:00 p. m. 

No. 2. No. 4. 
Lv. Gulfport ..........0ccscceeee 6:45 a. m. 3:55 p. m. 
Ly. Hattiosbarg...........cscese. 10:10 a. m. 7:15 p. m, 
PR OIOER. voeneivessedacseced *... 2,00 p.m. 11:05 p. m. 


These trains are arranged with a view of making all de- 
sirable connections at Jackson, Hattiesburg and Gulfport. 

Parties can leave Jackson in the afternoon and reach Mo- 
bile or points on the Gulf Coast the same night, or take the 
L, & N. Coast train in the morning and go to interior towns 
without lying over in Gulfport. 


1,000-Mile Tickets, Good for One Year, $25 
For further particulars call on or address: 


THOS. P. HALE, G. P. A., 


Gulfport, Miss. 
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—S 
"safety ket Knit 
safety POCKEL ANIC 

ffer something better in the way of a hunting knife. Not merely better 
= the old ss Fe kind, but far and away the BEST folding hunting knife 
made—equal in quality to our celebrated Ideal Hunting Knives, and one of the 
latest and best of the Marble Tricks. It has a five-inch blade which folds into 
afour-inch handle. When the knife is open the blade locks so firmly that no 
mischance can cause it to close. It is as rigid as a one-piece knife. When it 
is closed it may be carried in the pocket or at the belt. It is not a ram- 
shackle toy, but a thoroughly dependable knife, which will never fail in the 
hour of need. It is hand tested and hand made from the very best steel— 
\ tempered to stand the hard knocks of field service, beautifully finished and 
'y §6 it bears the * MARBLE” guarantee of quality. The price is $4.00. Get. 

one from your dealer or direct from makers. Send for catalogue ** B” 


Marble Safety Axe Go., 


Gladstone, Mich., 




















hot G 
Shells 


THE AUSTIN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





“CRACK SHOT.” Our new Black Powder Shells are ready for distribution to the 
trade. They are quite the nicest out, combining excellence 
with beauty. They are also guaranteed by the makers. 


“FLASH”? Is the name of our new Smokeless Shells. They, too, are neat in ap- 
—_———— pearance and good, besides are not very expensive. Also guaranteed. 





Both Black and Smokeless are sold through the jobbing trade. 


AUSTIN POWDER CO.. 


CLEVELAND. 
AND 


J. L. WHITE, Mgr., 
Security Building, ~ St. Louis, Mo. 





MN will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Aficld” when writing adverticers. 
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THE CHICAGO, 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 


RAILWAY. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTED TRAINS BETWEEN 


Chicago, 
Des Moines, 
Sioux City, 
Omaha. 
Chicago, 
Milwaukee, 
St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, 
Chicago, 
Marquette, 
Houghton, 
Calumet. 


Equipment and Service Unequaled. 


Time out, maps and information 
furnished on application to 


F. A. Mitter, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Ill. 











ICKEL 
NICKEL RRATE. 


Offers Three Express Trains 
Every Day Between 


Chicago and all 
Points East 


Through Cleveland and Buffalo. 


Through Sleeping Cars, Day 
Coaches and Dining Cars. Indi- 
vidual Club Meals, ranging in 
price from 35 cents to $1.00; also 
service 4 la carte. Ask your 
ticket agent for Tickets over the 
Nickel Plate Road or address 


JOHN Y. CALAHAN, General Agent, 
113 Adams St., Chicago. 


*Phone Central 2057. 




















HUNTING AND FISHING GROUNDS 


Of Colorado and Utah possess attractions for the sportsman which are unsur- 
passed in America, and are most conveniently reached by the 


Denver & Rio Grande 


and 


Rio Grande Western 


The forests which cover so large a portion of these 
states are the natural covert for Elk, Deer, Ante- 
lope, Rocky Mountain Sheep, Mountain Lion, Wolf 
and Bear, as well as a variety of small game; while 
the streams and lakes, in countless number, are 
teeming with Moyntain Trout. The sportsmen who 
select the mountains of Colorado or Utah are always 
sure of a hearty welcome in the neighboring towns, where outfits 
can be obtained suitable for their needs. If you are contemplating 
a trip, let us send ycu information in regard to hunting, fishing and 
camping grounds and our beautiful illustrated booklets, free. 


S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent, 
Denver, Colorado. 





it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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Queen 


and : Crescent 
Route 


In Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, North and South Caro- 
lina, Louisiana and Florida. 














Chicago and Florida Special carries through 
sleepers from Chicago, Cleveland and Pittsburg 
daily, except Sunday. Detroit and Toledo, 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. Solid 
Pullman train leaves Cincinnati at 9:15 p. m. 
daily, except Sunday, to St. Augustine. Din- 
ing and Observation Cars. Three trains to 
Florida and two for New Orleans. Write for 
printed matter and rates. 


W. C. RINEARSON, G. P. A., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE BEST 
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For illustrated Pamph- 

pane age full tafermatios : 
ply to your nearest 

T cket Agent or address 

W. B. KNISKERN, Gen’! 

Pass’r and Ticket Agent 


Cuicaco & NorTH-WESTERN R’y, 
GHIGAGO, ILL. 





Fetch and Carry 


A Notable Work on 
Dog Training. 


By Bernard Waters. Price, $1. 


This work contains chapters on 
the Amateur Trainer; the Im- 
portance of Retrieving; the 
Natural Retriever; the Edu- 
cated Retriever; Implements 
and Commands; the Natural 
Method; the Force System; 

Dead and Wounded 
Birds; Incidental Train- 
ing; Wild Fowl Retriev- 
ing; the Irish Water 
Spaniel; the Chesapeake 
Bay Dog; Hand- 
ling Retrievers. 
The Deg’s Men- 
tality and the Uses 
and Abuses of the 




















SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 


358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 





it will be a very great favor if you will mention « Sports Afield” when writing advertiser. 


If you have a Bird Dog, you 
need a copy of 


m Amateur 
Trainer 


A plain, practical and concise, yet 
thorough, guide in the art of train- 
ing handling and the correcting of 
faults of the dog subservient to the 
gun afield. It is acknowledged by 
authorities and amateurs alike to be 
the most practical book 
on the subject now on 
the market. The author, 

Ed. F. Haberlien, is a 


practical trainer of over thirty years’ experience and his 
system ranks high among trainers. 7 5 

The Sixth Edition is now ready. Revised and enlarged. 
Illustrated with portraits of the author and fifteen typical 


bird dogs. Price, paper cover, $1.00. 
cloth, $1.50. Sent on receipt of _ by , 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Finely bound in 





SPORTS AFIELD. 
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Being the conventional leads of 
the modern scientific game as 
practiced by all of its masters 
with hints to beginners. A 
beautiful booklet of thirty-two 
pages, printed jin two colors, 
black and red, on enameled 
paper with the card arrange- 
ments appearing in their nat- 
ural colors. The cover is in 
three colors with avery attract- 
ive design on the title page. 
This isa work of interest to all 
whist players and will be sent 
to any address upon receipt of 
six cents in postage. 


c. L. STONE 


GEN’L PASSENGER AGENT 


Louisville & Nashville R. R. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 








Florida and the South 


Again the great 


Southern Railway 


Offers to the public unexcelled service to 
Florida and all Southern tourist points. 


Limited Trains, Elegant Sleeping, 
Parlor, Dining and Cafe Cars. 


“ THE FLORIDA LIMITED ” 


leaves Chicago daily in the evening, arriving Jacksonville 
the second morning, less than 35 hours en route—passin 
through Cincinnati, Chattanooga, Atlanta, Macon and 
Jesup, and making connection at Jacksonville with trains 
for t and West Coast points in Florida. Pullman sleep- 
ers Chicago to Cincinnati and through Pullman sleepers 
R LIMITED 





Cincinnati to Jacksonville. ANOTHE 
TRAIN leaves Chicago daily for Jacksonville in the morn- 
ing, passing through Cincinnati, Asheville and Savannah— 
a@ daylight ride through the famous Land of the Sky. Par. 
lor cars to Cincinnati and through sleepers from Cincinnati 
to Jacksonville, Arrive Jacksonville 9:15 a. m.—making 
connections for East and West Coast poiuts in Florida. 

You can also go via St. Louis or Louisville. 


.WINTER TOURIST TICKETS. 


At Greatly Reduced Rates Now on Sale. 


For full particulars, see your nearest ticket agent 
or write or call on 


G.B. Allen, A.G.P.A., J, S. McCullough, N.W.P.A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 225 Dearborn S8t., Chicago, Ills. 








lf You are Going 
Shooting or Fishing 


REMEMBER THE 


| ately 


ae 





OUNTAIN 
ROUTE 


Reaches Direct from St. Louis 
or Memphis 


THE BEST GROUNDS IN 
MISSOURI, ARKANSAS, 
LOUISIANA and TEXAS. 
HUNTERS’ RATES IN EFFECT. 
Mention this publication and WRITE FOR 


PAMPHLET—‘ Ideal Shooting and 
Fishing Grounds.’’ 





CHICAGO OFFICE: 
111 ADAMS STREET, 











—— 





H. C. TOWNSEND, G. P. and T. Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 
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For eight subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we will send 
you an Upthegrove Shooting Coat of the FINEST 
GRADE. Made of the best 10-ounce waterproofed duck. 
Understand, this is not a cheap coat—its selling = 
being $700. Full lined, double stitched throughout, 
collar and inside cuffs of velvety corduroy. A coat that 
will last a lifetime. It has a game-bag throughout the 
entire skirt and ten other ckets as well. In the 
Editor’s opinion, this is the best shooting coat in the 
world. You can get eight subscriptions in your home 
town any afternoon, easily. When you get trem, write 
and ask H. J. Upthegrove, No. 6 Green St., Valparaiso, 
Ind., to send you several cf his measurement blanks. 
Fill out the blank and send it with the subscriptions to 
us, and the coat will be immediately made and sent you. 


Sports Afield, 358 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
Let us know what you desire as a Premium, and we 
will make you liberal terms. We can get you anything 
you want, if you will give us some of your time, 


It will be a very great favor if vou will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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Agents Wanted. 





STANDARD DISINFECTANT CO., - 


DON’T SHOOT YOUR DOG! 


In its mildest form is a terrible disease; yet it can be easily and effec- 
tively cured. We have many testimonials like the following from persons who 
have used our Disinfectant with good results. Mn. FRED Jacosi, proprietor the famous Wood- 


h., writes 
Oil of Tar Disinfectant for sample and test. 
er spaniel sent to me that was 
good resulls, Ist one beens 
results, I at once n 
and in just ten days had her skin in 


doctored with some of the much heralded “ positive mange 

. costing 50 cents to $1.00 per bottle. I consider your product one of the 
best disinfectants on the market,and at a price which sh 

mend it to all kennel owners that wish to keep their kennels and yards - 

in a sanitary condition. 

much prefer it to any other. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE. 


us: , “On Sept. 8, 1899, I ordered from you 1 gal. 8! 

On Oct. 1 I had a red cock- 

afflicted with mange. The owner ad- 

thing possible to cure her, but with no 
ting her with Standard Oil of Tar, 

—_ condition—the few sores 


ed and no scurf apparent. This same dog had previously been 
cures,” 


ould recom- 


For use in the bath when washing dogs, I 
It leaves the coat soft and glossy.” 


20 Wade Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 








Any one send- 
5O YEARS’ ing a sketch 
EXPERIENCE and description 







may quickly as- 
certain our opin- 
ion free whether 
an invention is 
probably patent- 
able. Communi- 
cations strictly 
confidential. 


TRADE MARKS free. Oldest 
DESIGNS agency for se- 
CopyriGHTs &c. curing patents. 


‘i Patents taken 
through Munn & Co. receive special notice, without charge, in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


Ahandsomely illustrated weekly. Largest circulation of any scientific 
journal. Terms, $3 a year; four months,§1. Sold by all newsdealers. 
MUNN 361 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Branch Office, 625 F Street, Washington, D.C. 


We can supply you with 
make of 


Powder, Shotguns, 
Loaded Ammunition 


any goo 


Tents, Boats, Cameras, the Latest Books, or anything 
you may want on very liberal terms, if you will secure 
us a certain number of new subscribers. Write us, 
and we will mail you a neat bundle of sample copies, 
free of charge. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn &t., - Chicago, Ils, 











Every Day 
in the Year. 


“NORTH COAST 


THe NorTHERN PaciFic Raitway take pleasure in announcing that their pop- 
ular overland train, the “ North Coast Limited,” will be continued during the winter. 
This broad vestibuled, steam heated, electric lighted train, with its model ob- 






— LIMITED.” 








servation car equipped with the most modern conveniences, such as parlor, reading 
and writing rooms, library of choice books, supplemented with the latest magazines 
and illustrated papers, buffet, bath room, barber shop, and card rooms; with stand- 
ard Pullman and tourist sleeping cars (the former with two berth lights in each 
section), as well as handsome day coaches, guarantees the travelling public service 
between St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth and Fargo, Butte, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma 
and Portland absolutely unrivalled. 

Two through trains daily between St. Paul and Portland—supplemented by 
the “Burlington’s” Special, running daily between Kansas City and Seattle, via 
Billings—is the most complete transcontinental passenger service now offered the 
travelling public. 





CHAS. S. FEE, Gen’l Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 










tt will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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Sportsmen: 


Get one of our 152-page 
Catalogues 





the Automatic Colt 


(Browning’s Patent) 


It is full of the Latest Goods and the lowest 
prices in Rifles, Shotguns, Automatic Pistols, 
Revolvers and everything to fill the wants 
of the Sportsman or Athlete in the Mountains, 
Field or Camp, at the Trap or at Home. It is 
free for the asking and is most interesting. 


Browning Bros. Co. 
2461 Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah. 


Fibrine D C k 
Vegetable 0g a es 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are the best and cheapest. 

oo Patent Dog Cakes will keep a dog in show form — 
and working condition. . 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are fed exclusively at the lead- 
ing Dog Shows of America, Canada, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, etc., etc. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are used by the leading kennel 
owners and breeders throughout the world. 

Spratts Patent Dog Cakes are sold by the leading grocers, 
sporting _ dealers, druggists, etc. 

Write for our Catalogue, ‘‘ Dog Culture,” with practical i 
chapters on the feeding, kenneling and management of ~ 
dogs, mailed on receipt of two cent 8 Pp. i 
We also manufacture specially prepared foods for Boe 


Spratts Patent z= 


= Cats, Rabbits, Poultry, Game, Pigeons, Fish, 
etc., etc. 


Spratts Patent (America) Limited? 


450 Market St., NEWARK, N. J. 


Branches: 1324 Valencia St.,San Francisco, Calif. 
714 South Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Dog Foods and Medicines, 





Protect your dog from fleas and other vermin. 


PURIFINE 


is guaranteed to put and keep his skin and coat in perfect 
condition; destroys all objectionable odors and possibility 
of contagious diseases, ‘‘ Doesn’t smell itself; just kills other 
smells.”” Price, $1.00 per bottle, postpaid. Particulars free. 
NOTADI CO., 1316 Unity Building, Chicago, Ills. 


HUNTING BOOTS, SHOES AND MOCCASINS 


I have measuremente on file of all old 
customers who have bought the Cele- 
brated Thom: m Hunting Boots 
and Shoes of the W. Fred Quimby Co. 
of New York for the past 20 years and 
am a to make the same grade of 
sportsmen’s footwear as in the _ I 
was formerly superintendent of the shoe 
a of that firm and have bought 
out the right to make the Thompson 
Hunting Boots and Shoes. 
If you don’t know these goods, write me 
particulars. ou do—you will now 
know where to get them n. Measure 
ment blanks and prices on application. 


T. H. GUTHRIE, 
33 Willams Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
4&@ All Work Guaranteed. “@& 








Illinois Central R.R. 


EFFICIENTLY 
SERVES 
A VAST 
TERRITORY 


by through service to and 
from the following cities: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. | ATLANTA, GA. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Through excursion pooping cor service between 
Chicago and between Cincinnati 


AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


EAST. SOUTH, WEST, NORTH. 


Fast and Handsomely Equipped Steam-Heated 
Trains—Dining Cars—Buffet-Library Cars— 
Sleeping Cars—Free Reclining Chair Cars. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
PEORIA, ILL. 





Particulars of agents of the Illinois Central and 
connecting lines. 


A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent, CHICAGO, 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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Here’s one of the famous 
Daniel Boone type of Ken- 
tucky squirrel rifles—doubt- 
less a great beauty in its day 
and an unquestioned ‘‘authority’’ in all disputed 
points along the historic Wilderness Road. But, if 
you are willing to do a little canvassing work for 
Sports AFIELD, a much handsomer and fully as ac- 
curate an arm will be sent you. Send to us for a 
bundle of free sample copies. Show the magazine to 
your friends; secure their subscriptions; forward 
same to us, stating the premium you desire—and we 
will dothe rest. We can get you almost any desired 
article in return for subscription work. You need 
some of these goods and we need an unlimited quan- 
tity of new subscribers. Subscription price, $1.50 a 
year. We will send to any person sending us: 


TWO subscriptions: a copy of ‘‘The Amateur 
Trainer’’ by Ed Haberlein ; or 1 copy of Van Dyke’s 
“Game Birds at Home’’; or 1 copy of ‘In the 
Louisiana Lowlands” by Fred Mather ; or a copy of 
S. T. Hammond’s capital work, ‘‘ Training vs. Break- 
ing’’—a book which in the editor’s opinion every 
real sportsman and dog lover ought to have. The 
brief biography of “'Trim’’—a pointer owned by the 
author in his boyhood days—is alone worth the price 
of this book thrice over; or one James Heddon 
Dowagiac Casting Bait—the surest black bass taker 
ever offered to the angler ; runs beautifully and does 
not twist the line. 


THREE subscriptions: a Marble Safety Pocket 
Axe ; or a No. 41 Stevens ‘‘tip-up”’ pistol ; or a two- 
pound can of Du Pont or Hazard smokeless powder ; 
or a Rotary Gun Rod, the best gun cleaning tool of 
the age ; or a copy of Waters’ ‘* Training the Hunt- 
ing Dog,’’ an acknowledged authority. 


FIVE subscrip- 
tions: a Hawkeye 
Refrigerator and 
Picnic Basket; 
lined with zinc, 
hair, felt and oil 
cloth —in every 
way a portable ice 
chest ; size, 20 in. 
long, 13 in. wide, 
10 in. deep ; a sine 
qua non for every 
fisherman. 





SLX subscriptions: a No. 6 Bristol Steel Fishing 
Rod, 10 feet long, handle mountings nickel, reel seat 
below hand, celluloid wound handle; or a Stevens 
Crack Shot rifle (take-down); open front and rear 
sights; in two calibres—.22 long-rifle rim-fire or .32 
short; fitted with automatic cartridge ejector; an 
excellent little rifle; or 200 shotgun shells, any 
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gauge, any size shot, loaded with any good brand of 
smokeless powder. 

EIGHT subscriptions : a Stevens Favorite rifle No. 
17, taking the .22, .25 and .32 long rifle cartridges; 
rim-fire ; state calibre desired ; or a No. 100 Stevens 
single barrel shotgun—12, 16 or 20 guage ; or an Up- 
thegrove Shooting Coat of the finest grade, made of 
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THE FAMOUS UPTHEGROVE COAT. 


the best 10-ounce duck ; full lined, double stitched 
throughout, collar and inside cuffs of velvety cordu- 
roy ; will last a life-time ; has a game-bag throughout 
the entire skirt and 10 other pockets as well; we 
furnish measurement blanks so as to have coat made 
to fit you. None of our premiums are ‘‘cheap John” 
affairs and this coat is a particularly fine one—sports- 
manlike and a good looker. 


TEN subscriptions: a Stevens Favorite rifle No. 
18, fitted with combination front and open rear and 
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STEVENS IDEAL’ N°44 


Vernier sights, especially for fine target work ; rim 
fire; calibres, .22, 25 and 32; or a Harrington & 
Richardson take-down breechloading single gun ; top 
snap, pistol grip ; 12-gauge ; 30 or 32 inch barrels. 
A very handsome, well-made gun. 


TWELVE subscriptions: a Stevens Ideal Rifle 
No. 44; a thoroughly reliable, accurate rifle ; barrel 
length for rim-fire cartridges, 24 inches ; for centre- 
fire, 26 inches; oiled walnut stock and fore-arm ; 
made in the following calibres: .22 long rifle Rim 
Fire; .25 Stevens R. F.; 25-20 Stevens Centre Fire ; 
.32 long R. F.; .32-20 C. F.; .32-40 C. F.; .38-40 C. 






THIRTY subscriptions: an Ithaca hammerless 
double-barrel shotgun ; Quality No. 1 P.; English 
stub twist barrels, fine walnut stock ; pistol grip ; 
10, 12 or 16 gauge ; built to your special order ; or a 
Pneumatic Camp Mattress No. 1 (6 ft.3 in. by 2 ft.1 
in.), with pillow ; selling at $20.90. 


FORTY-FIVE subscriptions ; a Parker hammer- 





THE NEW STEVENS DOUBLE 


F.; 38-55 C. F.; .44-40 C. F. Fitted with Rocky 
Mountain front and sporting rear sights ; case-hard- 
ened frame and solid breech block. A most desirable 
premium. 


FIFTEEN subscriptions: a Winchester rifle, 
Model 1890, take-down ; best light-weight .22 cali- 
bre repeating rifle on market; has sliding fore-arm 
action ; unrivalled for small game and target work ; 
octagon barrel; or a pair of rubber wading pants 
or hip boots, with rubber or cork soles; very best 
make on the market; every sportsman should be 
good to himself and secure a pair. 


TWENTY subscriptions: a Marlin repeating rifle, 


26 or 28-inch round or octagon barrel, in great variety 
of calibres from .22 up to .44~-40 and .45-90. 






TAKE DOWN 


BARREL SHOTGUN (No. 250). 


less shotgun; Quality P. H. (listed at $65.00) ; 
either 12 or 16 gauge; made to your special order 
and shipped direct from Parker Brothers’ factory. A 
beautiful gun in all respects. 


N. B.—Sports AFIELD does not pay the express 
charges on any premiums (except books and the Ro- 
tary Gun Rod, which are sent postpaid). 

If you desire a boat, tent, camera or any other ar- 
ticle, kindly advise us and we will make you special 
terms on same. 

It is not necessary to send us all the subscriptions 
at once. They can be sent in, in bunches of five or 


more as taken, and credit will be given for each and 
every one. 


To new friends, we would say that 


FEATURE 


THE STEVENS CRACK SHOT RIFLE. 


TWENTY-FIVE subscriptions: a Model 250 
Stevens double-barrel shotgun ; low circular ham- 
mers, rebounding bar locks, patent fore-end ; close, 
hard shooter ; see illustration; or a latest model 
Savage hammerless repeating rifle; 26-inch full oc- 
tagon barrel; weight, 8 pounds; 6-shooter ; calibre, 
-308 ; either rifle or shotgun butt, as preferred. 


Sports AFIELD is now in its 17th year, with an es- 
tablished reputation for integrity in business, which 
it proposes to always maintain. 


Sports Afield 
Publishing Company, 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 
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Progressive 


The New Savage. 





Riflemen 





And Sportsmen everywhere are invited 
to interest themselves in our premium 
offers—made with a view to increasing 
our already large circulation. By call- 
ing upon your neighbors and the busi- 
ness men of your home town and show- 
ing them different copies of Sports 
AFIELD, you can easilv secure from 8 to 
80 subscriptions, Asa sample of what 
we will do, we willsend you, on receipt 
of 30 yearly subscriptions, the very lat- 
est model of a Savage Hammerless 
Repeating Rifle.—Full octagon barrel; 
Model 1899; length of barrel, 26 in.; 
weight, 8 lbs.; 6-shooter; calibre, .303. 
You can have your choice of either a 
rifle butt (as shown in this cut) ora 
shot-gun butt. Thus, by the expendi- 
ture of a little time (plus the express 
company’s charges) you will have se- 
— @ thoroughly reliable, handsome 
rifle. 


Marlin Rifles... 


The merits of these fine arms are so 
well-known as to need no sermon from 
the editorial pulpit. Their calibres are 
multifarious—as witness: Model 1892 
(.22 and .32); Model 1893 (.32-40 and 
the ever popular .38-55); Model 1893 
(.25-36 and .30-30); Model 1894 (.25- 
20, .32-20, .38-40 and .44-40); Model 

1895 (.38-56, .40-65, .40-70, .40- 
82, .45-70 and .45-90). 


We will send any one of the 
above Marlin rifles, with 26- 
inch ROUND BARREL, to any 
sportsman sending us 20 sub- 
scriptions. Sports AFIELD 
does not pay the express charges 
on any premiums (except books, 
which we send out postpaid). 


SPORTS 
AFIELD PUB- 
LISHING 
CO., 


358 Dearborn Street, 


Chicago, Ills. 








NICKEL Pate. 
TheNewYork.Chicagog St LcouisRR, 


Offers Three Express Trains 
Every Day Between 


Chicago and all 
Points East 


Through Cleveland and Buffalo. 


Through Sleeping Cars, Day 
Coaches and Dining Cars. Indi- 
vidual Club Meals, ranging in 
price from 35 cents to $1.00; also 
service i la carte. Ask your 
ticket agent for Tickets over the 
Nickel Plate Road or address 


JOHN Y. CALAHAN, General Agent, 


113 Adams St., Chicago. 


*Phone Central 2057. 














Take The 


Gulf & Ship 
Island Railroad 

















Quickest and Best. 


Connects with trains in all directions at Gulfport, Hatties- 
burg and Jackson. Through line to Gulfport, Miss.—the 
Newportof the South. Double daily service. Short line be- 
tween Jackson and the Guif—making close connections with 
trains for all points from Jackson, Hattiesburg and Gulfport. 


Two Through Trains Daily: 


No. 1. No. 3. 
Lv 
Lv. Hattiesburg. : 
BR SS ov ccccecvuvedces 


IE ino o 5 cwssiscceneceecies 
Lv. Hattiesburg 


pe errr re ey aie . 2,00 p.m. 


These trains are arranged with a view of vy all de- 

sirable connections at Jackson, Hattiesburg and Gulfport. 
Parties can leave Jackson in the afternoon and reach Mo- 

bile or points on the Gulf Coast the same night, or take the 


L. & N. Coast train in the morning and go to interior towns ‘© 


without lying over in Gulfport. 


1,000-Mile Tickets, Good for One Year, $25 


For further particulars call on or address: 


THOS. P. HALE, G. P. A., 


Gulfport, - Miss. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 























, Me 


Shot Shells add to the Pleasure of 





a Winter's Day out of doors. They 
are the satisfactory kind. Specify 


U. M. C. ammunition. 


The puna Metallic Cartridge Co. 
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OTHER 
GUNS TAKEN 
IN TRADE 









FINE CUNS 


ENGLISH and AMERICAN 





SCOTT S MONTE CARLO 





All the Prominent 


Makes. 



















Scott Gun 
Won Monte Carlo 
1892 Grand Prix 


$4,000. 


hamnirtwaeesiaese. Fine Fishing Tackle. 


Tourists’ Knapsacks and ¢ etnies Bags, Rubber Blankets, Tents, Camp Outfits, 


SWEDISH LEATHER JACKETS, ta: 
| BREECH- LOADING 


It will be a verv great favor if vou will 


YACHT CANNON 


WM. READ F SONS, 107 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Latest Automatic Ejector 
Hammerless. 





Send for 

Catalogue 

and 

List of 
cond- 

Hand 

Guns 


















Sports Afield’’ when writing advertisers. 
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THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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